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INTRODUCTION 


My  association  with  Goa  and  its  temples  goes  back 
to  more  than  four  decades.  I  first  had  an  opportunity  to 
pay  obeisance  at  these  shrines  in  the  early  sixties  of  the 
last  century,  soon  after  the  territory  of  Goa  was  liberated 
from  Portuguese  rule.  I  have  found  these  shrines  not  just 
ideal  for  spiritual  practices  but  also  repositories  of  the 
artistic  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  goan  people.  At  one 
time  great  centres  of  learning  flourished  around  these 
shrines  and  students  from  far  and  near  came  there  to 
acquire  knowledge  from  vidwans,  astronomers, 
astrologers,  vaid\;as  and  vedic  scholars. 

Though  these  shrines  have  been  built  strictly 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  Vastu  Shastra,  their 
exteriors  often  show  western  architectural  influences  in 
structural  embellishments.  These  temples  are  surrounded 
by  fruit  orchards  and  gardens  with  fragrant  flowers  and 
bring  peace  to  the  mind  of  the  worshippers. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  various  temples, 
as  far  apart  as  Jwalamukhi  in  Kangra  to  Rameshwaram  at 
Land’s  End,  and  from  Kamakhya  in  the  East  to  Somnath 
in  the  West.  However  the  peace,  spiritual  sustenance  and 
a  soul  lifting  experience  of  Goa’s  temples  is  unmatched. 
The  rich  and  elegant  churches  of  Vehla  Goa  have  rightly 
earned  the  territory  a  reputation  of  being  the  “Rome  of 
the  East”.  But  few  are  aware  of  the  charm,  grace  and 
ethereal  divinity  of  Goa’s  temples.  This  book  is  my 


humble  effort  to  introduce  Hindu  shrines,  steeped 
in  history  and  religious  traditions,  to  the  rest  of  the 
country. 


New  Delhi  August  2003 


Kamla  Mankekar 
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GOA  -  ITS  TEMPLES  AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


The  entire  territory  constituting  Goa  seems  to  be  a 
natural  choice  for  shrines,  worship  and  pursuit  of  arts. 
According  to  Hindu  belief  this  is  the  area  reclaimed  from 
sea  by  sage  Parasuram  who  later  invited  learned  Brahmins 
to  settle  in  the  territory. 

It  is  also  here,  says  the  legend,  that  Shiva,  after 
losing  his  all  to  Parvati  in  a  game  of  dice,  had  wandered 
off  and  gone  into  a  long  samadhi.  Parvati,  searching  for 
the  Lord  of  Kailash  had  called  out  for  Girish,  and  he  had 
appeared  before  her  in  the  forests  of  Kushasthali.  Before 
returning  to  Kailash  with  the  beauteous  Uma,  Mahadeva 
left  his  symbol,  the  Linga,  at  Kushasthali. 

Goa,  the  land  made  sacred  by  the  learned  and  the 
pious,  it  would  seem  attracted  gods  and  goddesses  over 
the  ages.  It  is  believed  that  Durga,  in  her  Kalikadevi 
incarnation  after  vanquishing  the  demons  paused  for  rest 
in  the  enchanting  vales  of  Bicholi  in  north-central  Goa; 
later  at  the  entreaties  of  her  devotees  she  took  abode  at 
Kasarpal. 

Crisscrossed  by  the  rivers  Zuari  and  Mandovi,  which 
were  known  as  Gomati  and  Aghanashini  in  ancient  times 
and  their  many  tributaries,  skirted  by  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  with  the  green  hills  of  western  ghats  dark  with  thick 
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forests  and  bathed  in  solitude,  Goa  is  marked  by  its  clean 
and  peaceful  environs.  One-third  of  the  entire  territory,  it 
is  recorded  is  covered  by  forests.  The  trees  are  stately, 
fruit-bearing,  and  have  thick  foliage.  In  season,  their 
blossoms  scent  the  air.  Cashew,  mango,  betelnut,  coconut 
palms,  pineapple  and  jackfruit  grow  wild.  Champa,  Jai, 
mogra  and  hibiscus  flower  round  the  year.  In  such 
surroundings,  love  for  nature,  desire  for  worship  and 
pursuit  of  arts  like  music  and  dance  come  naturally  to  the 
inhabitants. 

The  area  could  be  called  a  land  of  temples  and 
gods,  though  this  aspect  of  Goa  is  lesser  known  and 
hardly  ever  publicised.  Not  only  the  sm.all  territory  of 
sixty  kilometers  by  hundred  and  five  kilometers  which 
constitutes  Goa,  boasts  of  more  than  thirty  notable  temples, 
the  people’s  lives  are  closely  entwined  with  the  traditions, 
festivals,  rituals  and  beliefs  associated  with  these  shrines. 
Temples  in  Goa  are  not  merely  places  of  worship 
adhereing  to  prescribed  rules  and  discipline;  they  are 
also  centres  of  community  activity,  of  pursuit  of  arts  and 
perpetuation  of  social  norms. 

In  Vedic  tradition,  building  temples  is  considered  an 
act  of  great  piety  and  religious  merit.  Temples  are  built  at 
TirthasthanSj  centres  of  pilgrimage.  At  the  same  time 
however,  once  consecreated  the  site  where  a  temple  is 
built,  itself  becomes  a  tirtha  with  the  temple  investing  the 
place  with  sacredness.  Locations  favoured  for  building  of 
a  temple  are  confluence  and  banks  of  rivers,  groves, 
valleys,  hill-tops  and  mountain  slopes.  Presence  of  water 
is  one  of  the  pre-requisites  of  a  suitable  location  for  a 
temple  and  hence  sites  on  islands,  surrounded  by  water, 
are  considered  specially  auspicious. 
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Raja  Bhoj  in  Samarangana  Sutra,  a  treatise  on 
architecture  and  temple  building,  enjoins  that  i;ajmana, 
the  one  who  wishes  to  build  a  temple  should  first  select 
an  acharya  (guru  i.e.  teacher)  and  a  silpi  (architect)  to 
guide  him.  The  achari^a  should  be  a  high-born  brahmin, 
a  learned  man  who  has  performed  the  sixteen  purifications 
and  who  knows  the  essence  of  sacred  texts,  the  Vedas 
and  the  Agamas. 

The  silpi  has  to  be  perfect  in  his  art,  a  tapasvin 
totally  dedicated  to  his  calling.  During  the  construction  of 
the  temple  structure  he  should  observe  discipline  both  in 
his  food  and  his  physical  desires.  He  should  be  an  astika, 
believer  in  sacred  traditions.  Other  necessary  functionaries 
with  requisite  skills  are  appointed  by  the  acharya. 

The  first  and  foremost  step  in  building  a  temple  is 
selection  of  site  in  the  prescribed  surroundings.  Before 
starting  construction,  the  soil  has  to  be  tested;  the 
characteristics  to  be  noted  are  its  water  retention  capacity, 
fertility,  odour  and  even  taste  of  earth  on  which  the 
temple  structure  is  to  come  up. 

The  plan  of  a  temple  is  called  Vastupurusa  Mandala 
where  vastu,  the  site,  denotes  the  earth.  Purusa  is  the 
image  of  the  cosmic  man  embodying  the  entire  creation, 
including  the  many  deities  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  in  the 
different  limbs  and  parts  of  his  body.  The  image  or  the 
symbol  of  the  deity  is  installed  in  the  centre  of  this 
mandala  at  the  appropriate  time. 

An  important  religious  ceremony  connected  with  the 
various  stages  of  construction  is  ankuraropana 
(germination  of  seeds).  This  is  for  the  fruition  of  the  work 
without  any  hindrance.  The  ceremony  is  repeated  a 
number  of  times  before  the  actual  construction  starts.  The 
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ceremony  consists  of  placing  the  seeds  of  rice,  sesamum, 
mustard  etc.,  in  16  copper  vessels  in  front  of  Soma  (the 
lord  of  germination)  and  offering  them  to  the  concerned 
deity  after  germination. 

This  is  followed  by  laying  the  foundation  stone  in  a 
prescribed  place.  While  the  rest  of  the  area  is  filled  upto 
plinth  level,  the  middle  portion  of  the  garbhagriha  is 
filled  only  up  to  three-fourths.  In  the  centie  of  this  place, 
the  adharasil  (base  stone)  is  kept,  over  which  are  deposited 
the  following;  a  pot  (called  nidhikumbha),  a  tortoise  and 
a  lotus,  made  of  stone,  silver  and  gold.  From  there,  a 
funnel-shaped  tube  called  ijoganala,  made  of  copper 
leads  upto  the  plinth.  The  whole  thing  is  covered  by 
another  stone  slab  called  brahmaslla.  Later  on,  the  image 
of  the  deity  is  established  over  it. 

The  temples  of  Goa  by  and  large  conform  to  the 
above  mentioned  prescribed  rules  of  temple  construction 
and  installation  of  deity. 

An  interesting  ceremony  during  temple  construction 
is  garbhan\;asa  (“insemination”  of  the  temple  site).  Here 
a  casket  or  a  tray  of  copper,  with  dimensions  proportionate 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  temple,  and  filled  with  various 
articles  duly  worshipped  is  ceremonially  lowered  into  the 
ground  on  an  auspicious  night.  It  represents  the  Mother 
Earth  and  the  ceremony  is  aimed  at  achieving  smooth 
consummation  of  the  temple  project. 

Materials  used  for  construction  like  stones,  bricks 
and  wood  are  to  be  freshly  procured  from  their  sources, 
for  which  also  there  are  guidelines.  All  the  tools  and 
implements  used  in  the  construction  should  be  first 
worshipped. 
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The  most  important  part  of  temple  construction  is 
the  preparation  and  installation  of  the  image  of  the  main 
deity  as  also  the  images  of  the  subsidiary  deities  termed 
Panchayatan  or  Parivar  Devatas. 

The  shrines  presently  in  worship  in  Goa,  are 
comparatively  new,  built  in  the  last  300  to  500  years 
when  the  ancient  temples  were  destroyed  by  invaders. 
However  even  though  the  deities  were  brought  to  their 
new  abodes  in  haste  and  the  primary  consideration  at 
that  time  was  security  of  the  worshippers  and  safety  of 
their  gods,  suitability  of  sites  chosen  for  the  construction 
of  shrines  was  kept  in  view. 

Temples  in  Goa  have  been  built  on  banks  of  rivers 
and  their  tributaries  and  where  this  facility  was  not  available 
large  tanks  fed  by  spring  waters  from  hills  were  constmcted 
to  provide  fresh,  and  plentiful  water.  Except  for  local 
village  shrines,  most  temples  are  either  in  thickly  wooded 
valleys  where  natural  growth  provides  effective  camouflage 
or  on  hill  slopes  where  again  tall  trees  hide  the  shrines 
from  view.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
Saptakoteshwar  temple  located  in  an  isolated  valley  in 
Narve.  One  cannot  see  even  the  Deepstambha  of 
Saptakoteshwar  till  one  is  within  a  couple  of  furlongs  of 
the  temple  compound.  Till  very  recently  there  was  no 
proper  road  leading  to  this  temple  and  people  had  to 
walk  through  jungles  to  reach  the  shrine.  Even  today 
there  is  little  habitation  around  the  place,  except  for  some 
small  shrines  on  the  road  leading  to  the  valley. 

In  Ponda  district,  which  was  under  the  influence  of 
Hindu  Sonde  chiefs  and  hence  safe  from  Portuguese 
vandalism,  the  temples  nestle  on  the  hill  slopes  and 
shallow  valleys  surrounded  by  arecanut,  coconut  palms 
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and  devdar  trees.  Suitability  of  location,  soil  etc.  was 
taken  into  consideration  before  laying  the  foundation  of 
structures.  When  building  of  Shantadurga  shrine  was 
contemplated  the  site  answering  to  the  prescribed 
requirements  was  found  to  be  in  Maharwada  colony  of  a 
non-Brahmin  community.  Mahars  were  requested  to 
vacate  the  area  and  make  the  land  available  for  temple 
site  which  they  did  willingly. 


ARCHITECTURAL  TRADITIONS 

It  would  be  safe  to  presume  that  the  earlier  temples 
were  built  in  Goa  by  the  migrant  Saraswat  Brahmins. 
However,  today  there  is  hardly  any  trace  of  those  ancient 
shrines.  The  earliest  historical  records  available  of  temples 
go  back  to  first  century  AD  and  cover  only  some  Buddhist 
cave  temples  near  Sankhali  waterfalls.  The  Chalukya 
kings  had  revived  Vedic  sacrificial  traditions  in  the  seventh 
century  AD  when  Hindu  shrines  regained  importance  in 
the  area. 

According  to  an  eminent  historian.  Dr.  V.T  Gune,  a 
beautiful  temple  of  Mahalakshmi  was  built  by  the 
Kadamba  queen  Kamaladevi.  Inscriptions  in  that  temple 
record  the  tradition  of  the  architect  (sutradharin)  who 
constructed  it.  It  says  that  the  temple  was  built  by  Tippoja, 
the  architect  of  the  God  Sankeshwara,  his  son  Bagoja, 
and  the  son  of  sutradhar  in  Haloja  or  Havinbage,  a  place 
which  has  been  identified  with  Raybag  in  Kolhapur 
district  of  Maharashtra. 

Among  the  old  shrines  still  preserved  and  periodically 
visited  by  worshippers  is  the  Mahadev  Temple  at  Tamde 
Surla.  It  belongs  to  the  Kadamba  period  of  12th  century 
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AD.  A  rather  small  shrine  located  in  a  flat  valley  midst 
forests,  this  temple  is  built  with  black  basalt  stone.  It  has 
the  traditional  plan  with  a  square  garbhogriha,  an 
antaralai^a  and  a  larger  square  mandap  and  an  entrance 
or  mukhmandap.  Its  shikhira  rises  above  the  garbhagriha; 
the  niches  on  the  shikhira  are  embellished  with  relief 
images  of  Shiva-Parvati,  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Kalbhairav. 
Architecturally,  it  is  a  simple  structure,  yet  dignified  and 
impressive  in  its  solitary  environs. 

Some  of  the  remanants  of  the  Saptakoteshwar  temple 
in  Divar  or  Divadi  island  which  was  destroyed  successively 
by  the  Muslim  and  Christian  rulers  are  still  scattered 
around  the  site.  These  include  parts  of  parapet  and  there 
is  a  stone  piece  which  could  have  been  from  the  outer 
part  of  the  shrine.  It  has  beautiful  carvings.  Lathe  pillars 
and  grills  which  might  have  once  framed  the  windows 
and  doors  of  Hindu  temples  are  found  sometimes  used 
in  church  buildings  which,  one  would  think,  came  up  on 
the  sites  of  destroyed  temples.  Dr.  Saqu  Doshi  refers  to  a 
circular  stone  pillar  with  ornamentation  of  headed 
garlands,  (which  could  have  been  part  of  a  temple 
structure)  now  being  used  in  a  church  as  prop  for  holy 
water  basin. 

The  new  temples  built  during  the  last  four  centuries 
or  so,  currently  in  worship  in  various  parts  of  Goa,  are  in 
their  external  appearance  quite  different  from  the 
traditional  gopuram  and  shikhira  topped  shrines  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Though  in  the  basic  planning  and 
requirements  of  worship  and  rituals  they  have  followed 
the  principles  laid  down  in  texts  and  Vastusastra,  in 
external  appearance,  Goa’s  temples  have  a  clear  local 
idiom.  There  is  an  obvious  influence  of  both  Muslim  and 
Christian  architecture  in  their  structural  styles. 
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Some  of  these  temples  have  vast  estates,  flower 
gardens,  fruit  orchards  and  paddy  fields  attached  to 
them.  Even  if  the  main  shrine  structure  is  not  very  large, 
there  are  spacious  agrashalas,  sabhagrihas 
homamandapas  and  devalagas  of  Panchayatan  which 
form  the  temple  complex. 

According  to  rules,  the  sanctum  sanctorum, 
garbhagriha,  should  have  no  windows  or  openings  except 
the  one  door  which  opens  into  the  prakrima  and 
antaralaya.  However,  barring  this  inner  sanctuary,  the 
structure  of  temples  in  Goa,  including  the  main  mandapa, 
are  expansive  with  plenty  of  light  and  air.  The 
sabhamandapam  at  Kalikadevi  temple  as  also  the  main 
mandapam  facing  the  deity  in  Shri  Mangesh  temple 
have  cool  breeze  sweeping  the  halls  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  so  that  worshippers  sit  in  perfect  comfort 
while  religious  ceremonies  are  conducted.  The  temples, 
without  exception,  are  spotlessly  clean.  In  fact  in  some  of 
the  shrines,  boards  have  been  hung  right  at  the  entrance 
exhorting  the  devotees  to  observe  cleanliness  equating  it 
with  godliness. 

Many  temples  are  noted  for  exquisite  wood  work; 
symbols  and  decorative  motifs.  There  are  galleries  of 
wood-sculpted  images  from  Dasavtara  and  Bhagwat  lining 
the  mandapa  and  antaralaya  walls  close  to  the  ceiling. 
Yet  the  decor  in  the  halls  is  marked  by  European  influence, 
with  chandelier  and  lamps  of  crystal  and  painted  glass 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  in  various  shapes  and  sizes.  At 
the  same  time,  traditional  brass  lamps  in  different  sizes 
and  designs  are  kept  ready  in  the  main  hall  for  pujas  and 
other  rituals.  It  is  a  combination  of  western  style  decor 
and  traditional  embellishments;  yet  there  is  a  pleasing 
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harmony  in  design.  There  is  nothing  jarring  or 
incongruous. 

Deities  have  their  vahans  (vehicles)  including  palakis 
lalakis,  (a  round-shaped,  covered  palaki)  and  rathas 
which  are  used  for  processions  during  festivals  and  at  the 
annual  yatra.  Some  of  these  vehicles  with  rich  and  fine 
carvings  look  ancient,  as  for  example  the  ratha  at  Mangesh 
temple,  while  some  other  are  fairly  modern  as  the  ratha 
at  Kalika  shrine. 

All  notable  temple  complexes  are  enclosed  by  outer 
walls  and  have  imposing  gates  marking  the  boundary  of 
the  temple  compound.  There  is  generally  a  second  gate 
to  mark  entry  into  the  temple  courtyard.  Above  this  gate 
or  near  the  entrance  is  naubatkhana  the  place  assigned 
to  vejantries  or  temple  musicians.  If  there  is  no 
naubatkhana,  the  musicians  sit  in  the  entrance  hall,  as  in 
Mallikarjun  temple  in  Canacona,  and  the  musical 
instruments  too  are  stored  there. 

In  the  central  courtyard  are  located  the 
Deepastambhas  facing  the  shrine  which  generally  is  set  in 
the  middle  of  the  courtyard.  The  Deepastambhas  have 
niches  for  lamps.  Earlier,  tons  of  oil  was  used  to  light  wick 
lamps  in  these  Deepastambhas  but  now  many  temples 
have  electrified  their  lamp  towers.  These  Deepastambhas 
are  generally  painted  white  and  dazzle  in  the  sun.  Some 
temples  have  copper  or  brass  Deepastambhas  also,  besides 
the  masonary  work  tower.  The  brass  Deepastambha  at 
Mhalsa  shrine  is  very  high  and  its  base  is  intricately 
carved  with  auspicious  symbols. 

In  some  temples  -  Mahalakshmi,  Kalika,  Ramanath 
and  Deuaki-Krishna  for  example  -  pavillions  have  been 
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added  over  the  years  to  the  original  shrine  structure.  It  is 
there  that  plays,  musical  performances  and  cultural  events 
take  place  during  festivals. 

These  cultural  shows  are  performed  not  merely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  devotees  but  also  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  deity.  A  balcony  is  provided,  or  special  seat 
arranged,  where  an  utsavamurti  of  the  deity  is  placed 
during  dramatic  presentations.  The  performances  thus 
acquire  a  touch  of  sacredness  and  purity.  These  then  are 
shown  not  just  to  entertain  the  people,  but  are  offering  in 
honour  of  the  deities. 

The  agrashalos  which  line  the  compound  are  meant 
to  meet  religious  and  social  needs  of  the  kulavis  of  the 
temples.  The  Portuguese  had  prohibited  performance  of 
religious  rites  in  Hindu  homes.  Hence  householders 
came  to  these  temples  for  ceremonies  like  ^ajnopavits 
and  weddings.  Families  needed  a  place  to  stay  and 
prepare  food.  Agrashalos  and  pakosholas  provided 
facilities  to  meet  these  requirements. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  ISLAMIC  INFLUENCE 

Unlike  shrines  in  other  parts  of  India,  most  temples 
in  Goa  are  not  surmounted  by  shikhiros.  They  generally 
have  domes  and  red-tile  slanting  roofs  instead.  The 
dome  is  place  on  a  high  octagonal  drum-like  structure 
and  reflects  an  adoption  of  Islamic  as  well  as  Christian 
architectural  forms.  This  style  is  most  prominent  in  the 
Mholsa  temple.  Three  other  temples  in  Ponda  dedicated 
to  Madhav  Deva,  Govind  Purusa  and  Remeshwara  are 
also  roofed  with  Islamic  style  domers.  At  the  same  time 
the  railings  encircling  the  octagonal  portions  below  the 
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domes  are  typical  of  church  architecture.  In  fact  perhaps 
nowhere  else  the  influence  of  Portuguese  (Christian) 
architecture  is  as  evident  as  in  the  Deepastambhas.  The 
embellishment  of  lamp  tower  of  Shanta  Durga  temple  is 
inspired  by  Christian  baroque  art.  It  is  believed  that  the 
lamp  towers  in  Goa’s  temples  were  first  designed  in  the 
style  of  the  Deepastambhas  in  Maratha  temples.  However, 
while  the  later  are  traditionally  tall,  tapering  columns  with 
brackets  for  holding  lamps,  in  Goa  a  form  evolved  from 
a  column  to  a  tower  which,  instead  of  brackets  has  niches 
for  lamps. 

Inside  the  shrines,  tripartite  division  of  the  main 
mandapa  also  indicates  affinity  to  church  design.  The 
temple  of  Navadurga  at  Madkai  has  French  windows  with 
square  and  arched  glass  panes  which  are  typical  of 
European  church  styles.  The  sabhamandap  at  Ganapatl 
t^mpje  near  Savai  Vere  in  Ponda,  with  its  arches  and 
steps  leading  up  a  gallery  looks  like  a  church  hall.  Some 
temples  h^ve  transept  like  areas  in  fr  ont  of  the  garbhagriha 
with  a  side  entrance  in  the  fonn  of  small,  domed  pavillions 
which  again  is  not  a  traditional  feature  of  Hindu  temples. 

Even  the  wooden  pillars  inside  the  temples,  though 
decorated  with  Hindu  motifs,  show  Muslim  influence  in 
form  and  shape.  The  mandopas,  in  which  the  pillars 
stand,  are  decorated  with  images  of  Dasavtara,  the  ten 
incarnations  of  Vishnu,  but  the  arches  over  which  they 
^re  placed  show  Muslim  influence  in  their  design. 

Another  example  of  Muslim  influence  can  be  seen 
in  the  silver  covered  arches  at  the  entrance  of  some  of  the 
sanctum  sanctorums.  Practically  in  all  temples,  doors 
leading  to  the  inner  part  of  the  shrine  and  pillars  are 
covered  with  silver  and  are  richly  embossed,  the  designs 
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on  these  doors  and  pillars  are  a  mixture  of  Hindu  and 
Christian  motifs  and  symbols;  swans;  peacocks,  lotus 
buds,  and  clusters  of  grapes,  flowing  vines  and  flying 
angles.  In  Kamakshi  temple  the  silver-covered  door  of 
the  antaralai^a  has  clearly  an  Islamic  arch.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  middle,  above  the  doorways,  is  always  the 
auspicious  Kirtimukh. 

Some  of  the  Hindu  temples  have  figures  and 
decorative  designs  in  grafitto  technique.  Grafitto,  once 
popular  in  renaissance  Italy  must  have  been  introduced 
in  Goa  by  Portuguese.  The  motifs  drawn  on  temple  walls 
are  traditional  Hindu  ones.  Grafitto  is  a  plastering 
technique;  a  red  layer  of  plaster  is  applied  first  on  the 
wall  surface  and  over  it  a  white  layer;  before  the  white 
layer  dries  up  patterns  are  etched  over  it  exposing  the 
underneath  red  surface.  Various  designs  and  images  like 
lotus  flower,  lion,  Kalasha,  Hanuman,  etc  have  been 
drawn  on  temple  walls  in  this  technique. 


THE  WORSHIPPERS  AND 
THEIR  DEITIES 


The  tradition  and  history  of  the  temples  of  Goa  is 
inextricably  entwined  with  the  history  and  culture  of 
Saraswat  Brahmins  settled  in  the  area.  The  deities 
worshipped  are  termed  as  Kuladevas  of  these  Brahmins, 
and  they  (the  Brahmins)  are  the  Kulavis  of  their  Ishtadevas 
or  the  chosen  deities. 

Some  scholars  believe  that  Saraswats  came  to 
Gomantak,  the  present  Goa,  less  than  a  thousand  years 
ago  while  others  trace  their  arrival  to  the  epic  period  of 
Parasuram,  the  sixth  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  who  reclaimed 
this  beautiful  land  from  the  sea  and  settled  the  Brahmin 
clan  there.  References  to  Gomantak  are  found  in 
Bhishmavarna  in  Mahabharata,  in  Harivamsa  and  in 
Skanda  Parana. 

Sage  Kashyap  is  believed  to  have  later  undertaken 
penance  in  Gomantak,  seeking  absolution  for  Parsurama’s 
massacre  of  Kshatriyas.  He  performed  many  Yajnas 
(sacrifices)  for  which  he  invited  learned  Brahmins, 
proficient  in  conducting  religious  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices,  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  Among  them  were 
Saraswat  Brahmins  from  Kashmir;  from  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  Sindhu  and  Saraswati,  and  from  Bengal.  The  i^ajna 
site  is  believed  to  have  been  near  Harmal,  in  Parnem 
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Taluque,  where  a  particular  hill  is  called  “bhasma  cha 
donger”,  meaning  mountain  of  ashes.  It  is  said  that  the 
hill  was  formed  with  the  ashes,  residue  of  the  homos  and 
sacrifices,  conducted  during  the  yq/na. 

The  Saraswats  who  came  to  participate  in  the  yq/na 
were  enchanted  by  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  place 
and  expressed  their  desire  to  make  Gomantak  their  home. 
Parasuram  generously  gave  them  ninety-six  villages  to 
settle  down  in  Gomantak  and  pursue  their  studies  and 
sadhano  there. 

Some  other  scholars,  however,  trace  the  arrival  of 
Saraswats  to  lltb-12th  century  AD.  Ninety-six  young 
Brahmins,  it  is  stated,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sindhu  in  Kashmir,  sailed  down  the  river  to  explore  new 
areas  for  habitation.  They  came  to  Saurashtra  but  were 
not  welcomed  by  the  local  community.  They  set  sails 
once  again  and  skirting  the  coast  came  to  Goa  via 
Arabian  sea  and  up  the  river  Zuari  to  Kushasthali  which 
was  an  important  centre  of  Shiva  worship.  Sixty-six  of 
them  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  Zuari.  The  settlement 
was  called  Sashastri  (Sa-shastri);  the  remaining  thirty 
took  residence  on  the  left  bank  which  came  to  be  known 
as  Tiswadi. 

These  Brahmins  were  fair  skinned  Aryans  of  Cythian 
stock.  As  they  had  ii:avelled  alone,  without  families  or 
wives,  they  took  concubines.  After  a  period  they  married 
local  women  who  were  of  non-Aryan  stock.  Perhaps  that 
is  the  reason  why  in  Konkani,  the  language  spoken  by 
Goa  and  west  coast  Saraswats,  there  is  no  specific  word 
for  wife;  she  is  called  “bahili”,  one  from  outside.  The 
word  for  husband  is  “bamun”,  obviously  a  corruption  of 
the  word  Brahmin.  Thus  the  husbands  are  all  ‘bamuns’ 
while  the  wives  are  all  ‘bahilis’! 
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Today  the  Saraswats  are  identified  by  three  main 
sects,  Gaud  saraswats  who  are  Vaishnavites,  Samarthas 
who  may  be  Shaivites  or  Vaishnavites,  and  Shenvis,  the 
Shaivites.  Actually  they  are  all  from  the  same  stock  but 
their  division  seems  to  be  based  on  their  allegiance  to 
different  muths  which  follow  gurupararnpara.  Gaud 
saraswats  owe  allegiance  to  Partagali  and  Kashi  muths, 
Samarthas  to  Chitrapur  muth  in  Shirali  and  Shenvis  to 
the  Kavle  muth. 

The  Saraswats  choose  their  Ishtadevas  or  Kuladevas 
from  any  of  the  five  Vedic  gods  -  Vishnu,  Brahma,  Surya, 
Shiva  or  the  Mother  Goddess.  They  trace  their  ancestry 
to  the  various  sages  and  take  their  gotra  names  after 
these  Rishis. 

There  are  two  versions  about  the  origin  of  the 
Peethas  of  the  deities  worshipped  by  Saraswats  of  Goa. 
One  of  these  says  that  when  Saraswats  came  to 
Gomantak,  they  brought  their  deities  with  them  and 
enshrined  them  in  their  new  homeland.  The  other  says 
that  when  Rarasuram  gave  land  to  Saraswats,  he  enjoined 
upon  them  to  adopt  the  deities  already  being  worshipped 
in  Gomantak.  Prominent  among  these  are  Devi 
Shantadurga,  Shri  Mangesh,  Mhalsa  Devi,  Ramnath, 
Saptakoteshwar,  Damodara  and  Ravalnath.  However,  it 
may  be  noted  that  Shantadurga  is  not  an  exclusively 
Gomantak  deity;  there  is  a  shrine  dedicated  to  her  at 
Ksheer  Bhavani  in  Kashmir. 

The  Saraswat  prayer  to  Shantadurga  refers  to  her  as 
Kashmirpuravasini,  the  one  who  resides  in  Kashmir.  Also 
though  the  above-mentioned  deities  are  not  worshipped 
exclusively  by  them,  Saraswats  have  played  a  vital  role  in 
the  founding  and  management  of  their  temples. 
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The  local  communities  worship  mostly  local  and 
folk  deities.  These  include  Gramdevatas,  Sthandevatas, 
Mainath,  Vetal,  Bhudevi  etc.  Yet  the  locals  revere  the 
Saraswat  deities  too. 

The  most  important  among  the  Sanskrit  or  Vedic 
Devatas  worshipped  in  Goa  are  Shiva  and  the  Mother 
Goddess  in  her  various  forms.  Shiva  in  Gomantak  is  not 
in  his  Pralai^akah  or  Ugra  rupa  of  the  destroyer  but 
incarnates  the  other  two  aspects  of  creation  and 
preservation,  qualities  normally  attributed  to  Brahma  and 
Vishnu.  He  is  the  originator  and  exponent  of  arts.  He  is 
also  worshipped  in  the  folk  form  of  Khandoba  whose 
main  shrine  is  in  Jejuri  near  Pune. 

As  elsewhere,  in  Goa  too,  Shiva  is  worshipped  in  the 
form  of  Phallus,  Linga,  a  shaft  fixed  on  a  pedestal. 
Skanda  Purana  says:  “the  sky  is  the  shaft,  all  gods  dwell 
in  the  Linga;  since  the  entire  creation  finds  its  origin  and 
rest  there,  it  has  received  the  name  Linga'\  The  Lingas 
are  of  various  types  from  conical  genesis,  crude  and 
uncut,  to  highly  polished  shafts.  Lingas  with  facets  are 
known  as  Dhara  Linga  while  those  with  human  face 
carved  on  them  are  known  as  Mukha  Lingas.  In  Goa 
temples  often  a  Mukhota  (mask)  of  gold  or  silver  is 
placed  on  the  Linga  to  give  it  a  human  appearance. 
When  the  deity  is  shown  in  human  form,  it  generally  has 
four  arms,  each  holding  a  khadga  (sword)  a  cup,  a  rattle 
drum  and  trishul  (trident). 

The  main  Shaivite  deities  in  worship  in  Goa  are 
Mangesh,  Mallikarjun  and  Saptakoteshwar. 

The  Vaishnavite  gods  worshipped  in  the  area,  among 
others  include  Damodar  whose  shrine  is  in  Vasco,  and 
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Narasimha  Damodar  at  Velinge.  Devaki  Krishna  at 
Chodna  in  Marcel  Taluqa  belongs  to  the  later  Madhava 
sect  of  Vaishnavites.  It  is  significant  that  even  Vaishnavite 
deities  are  not  always  in  the  form  of  Vishnu  images  but 
are  Lingas  (as  in  the  case  of  Damodar  of  Vasco  and 
Narasimha  of  Velinge)  and  are  adorned  with  Mukhota 
(mask)  of  Vishnu.  The  Mukhota  is  removed  only  at  the 
time  of  abhishek  and  replaced  with  adornments  of  the 
deity.  Hence  the  devotees  see,  not  the  Linga,  but  the 
Mukhota  of  Vishnu. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country,  specially  in  eastern 
India,  Devi  is  worshipped  in  her  Prachanda-roopa  i.e. 
her  fierce  form  and  her  worship  is>  often  associated  with 
animal  sacrifice  and  tantric  rituals.  In  Goa  however  the 
Devi  worship,  even  when  she  is  in  her  Kalika  incarnation, 
is  satvik  and  she  is  shant,  harbinger  of  peace.  Her  image 
is  mostly  in  the  Aryan  form  of  Uma,  adorned  in  finery 
and  jewels  with  high-born  loveliness,  yet  powerful  and 
dominant.  Her  worship  is  performed  with  mangaldraui^as 
like  tandul  (rice),  tambul  (betel  leaves),  arecanut,  kumkum 
and  fragrant  flowers.  She  is  seen  in  her  Parvati-Uma 
incarnation,  Mahalakshmi,  or  Sri,  and  an  incarnation  of 
Bhagavati. 

The  association  of  vegetation,  productivity  and  fertility 
with  the  Devi  in  Goa  is  amply  evident  in  her  Shakambhari 
aspect.  This  association  is  specially  marked  during 
Navratri  puja  with  the  ritual  sowing  of  barley.  She  is  the 
mother  par  excellence  who  sustains  the  life  of  her  children 
-  all  inhabitants  of  earth,  humans  as  also  the  animal 
kingdom,  with  food  produced  from  her  body  which  is  the 
earth.  She  is  the  patron  and  source  of  knowledge,  learning, 
recitation  and  music. 
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Each  of  the  major  gods  in  their  shrines  have  their 
Panchayatan,  a  family  of  gods  who  are  associates  of  the 
main  deity  and  are  assigned  separate  abodes  in  the 
temple  compound.  Sometimes  important  gods  like 
Lakshmi  Narayan  are  included  in  the  Panchayatan.  Other 
deities  which  normally  constitute  Panchai^atans  are 
Ganesh,  Ravalnath,  Santeri,  Bhairav,  Bhagwati,  Khetrapal 
and  Moolpurusha  (generally  an  important  ancestor  of  the 
clan  of  worshippers).  Then  there  are  Pallavi  devatas 
worshipped  by  various  gotras.  Pallavi  in  Konkani  means 
assistant.  Families  which,  for  example,  worship  Mangesh 
as  their  kuladeua  and  Shantadurga  as  their  kulaswamini 
would  have  their  Pallavi  devas  in  Nagesh,  Damodar, 
Gajanan,  Mahalakshmi  etc. 

FOLK  DEITIES 

Folk  deities  are  known  as  non-Sanskrit  or  non-Vedic 
Devas  and  their  worshippers  mainly  constitute  tribal  and 
local  communities.  Often  the  objective  of  worship  by 
these  communities  and  groups  is  to  ward  off  the  fear  of 
ambivalent,  powerful  beings  which  fill  their  minds  with 
vague  and  primitive  theological  ideas.  These  castes  -  put 
at  a  lower  rung  in  social  hierarchy  and  unfamiliar  with 
vedic  tradition  -  confine  themselves  to  propitiating 
sometime  benevolent  but  largely  malevolent  deities 
influencing  man’s  daily  life  and  activities.  They  are  content 
with  protection  against  evil  eye,  to  manipulate  spirits 
dwelling  in  fields,  wells,  stones,  ponds  etc  and  to  win 
them  over  for  gaining  favours.  For  this,  these  groups 
perform  rituals  and  purifications  and  wear  charms;  to 
them  this  is  itnportant  rather  than  the  atmanparmatman 
relationship,  a  philosophy  they  hardly  understand. 
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Yet,  in  the  overall  cultural  climate  of  Goa,  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  division  between  the 
Sanskrit  deities  and  their  temple  traditions  and  worship  of 
folk  deities  and  connected  rituals.  Non-Brahmin  and 
tribal  communities,  more  often  than  not  -  seek  guidance 
from  Brahmins  in  conducting  pujas  and  managing  the 
affairs  of  their  temples.  Hence,  they  are  influenced  by 
Brahminical  traditions  even  in  worship  of  folk  deities; 
they  chant  the  Ram-nam  and  Shiva-Namaskaram,  honour 
Sanskrit  Devos  during  festivals  and  participate  in  the 
celebrations  to  the  extent  they  are  allowed  by  brahrnin 
priests.  In  social  ceremonies  like  marriage,  the  main 
ceremony  is  based  on  vedic  tradition  to  which  caste 
customs  are  added. 

Some  of  the  folk  deities  have  Sanskrit  devata  origin 
or  are  closely  connected  with  them.  Sir  Vaman  Varde 
Valavalikar,  a  noted  scholar,  has  said  that  Raval  is  a 
tadbhav  of  Rahul.  There  is  an  important  temple  of 
Ravalnath  in  Mulgaon  and  in  Divchal  in  Bhatagram 
Mahal.  The  idol  in  both  these  temples  is  made  of  black 
stone  and  has  four  hands  holding  trishul,  khadga  (sword) 
khatuanga  (a  saucer  shaped  vessel)  and  Lamm  (rattle- 
drum)  in  each  of  the  hands.  The  deity  in  the  image  in  the 
Mulgaon  temple  is  shown  leaning  against^a  horse,  thus 
acquiring  the  name  Ashwapati.  Ravalnath  is  also  known 
as  Bhupati. 

Among  the  other  folk  deities  bearing  similarity  to 
Vedic  gods  is  Khandoba,  believed  to  be  a  manifestation 
of  Shiva.  However,  the  rituals  for  propitiation  and  pujos 
of  folk  gods  are  different  in  detail  and  offerings  to  them 
are  not  always  satvik. 
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Among  the  popular  folk  deities  as  mentioned  earlier, 
is  Bhairav  in  his  various  forms.  He  is  the  village  guardian, 
protector  against  evil  eye. 

Another  popular,  folk  deity  is  Vetal.  He  must  have 
been  worshipped  extensively  in  the  area  as  large  number 
of  Vetal  images  have  been  found  abandoned  in  the 
jungles  near  Pondla.  In  some  images  he  is  shown  wearing 
a  garland  of  nar-mundas  i.e.  human  heads,  while  in 
others  he  is  adorned  with  jewels.  He  looks  fierce,  is 
youthful  and  adorns  himself  with  girdles  of  serpents.  He 
is  believed  to  be  naughty,  playing  pranks  on  village  folks. 
To  appease  him,  villagers  call  him  Ajoha,  the  grandfather. 

Santeri,  who  some  believe  is  a  form  of  Shantadurga, 
is  worshipped  in  almost  every  village  of  Goa.  Often  she 
is  formless,  in  the  shape  of  an  anthill.  She  manifests  the 
fertility  attributes  of  Mother  Goddess  and  is  the  sustainer 
of  the  community,  provider  of  food  and  protector  of  life. 
Another  group  of  folk  deities  is  Saptamatrikas  -  the 
seven  mothers  -  whose  images  are  found  in  some  of  the 
brahmin  temples  also.  These  seven  mothers  include 
Brahmi,  Maheshwari,  Kumari,  Vaishnavi,  Varahi,  Indirani 
and  Chaumundi.  Veerbhadra  is  their  brother  and  is  also 
called  Khetoba. 

Certain  communities  of  craftsmen  have  deities  who 
are  protective  patrons  of  their  crafts  and  skill.  For  example 
carpenters  of  Karagaon  worship  a  wooden  image  of 
Bhudevi  while  Kalika  is  the  patron  deity  of  goldsmiths. 

The  worship  and  management  of  shrines  of 
Kuladeuas  of  Saraswats  is  entirely  in  their  own  hands. 
Villagers  and  non-Brahmins,  as  a  rule,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  formalities  in  these  temples  but  they  are 
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assigned  maintenance  jobs  outside  the  main  shrine.  Yet 
they  are  also  involved  in  some  of  the  religious  activities 
during  festivals. 

There  is  also  a  tradition  in  some  of  the  major 
temples,  of  periodical  and  symbolic  involvement  of  non¬ 
brahmins  in  temple  worship  and  rituals.  It  is  reported  that 
at  Mhalsa  temple  non-brahmins  used  to  enter  the 
garbhagriha  for  worship  but  the  practice  was  discontinued 
around  1896.  In  Shantadurga  temple,  Mahars  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  inner  shrine  and  were  honoured 
during  Magha  Panchami  festival.  The  Mahars  won  this 
privilege  as  they  had  provided  the  land  for  building  the 
temple  at  Kavle. 

The  involvement  of  non-brahmins,  even  non-Hindus 
continues  in  Goa’s  temples.  There  are  Devalis  (a  sub¬ 
caste  of  Devadasis)  and  Guravas  among  priests  at  some 
of  the  shrines  patronized  by  brahmins.  Notable  among 
such  shrines  are  Walkeshwar  and  Bhuteshwar  which 
originally  were  Saraswat  temples  in  Mumbai.  Guravas 
were  also  the  traditional  priests  in  some  of  the  Vaishnava 
temples  of  Goa  but  were  replaced  by  Brahmin  priests  by 
the  20th  guru  of  Gokaran  math.  These  temples  are 
located  at  Mhapse,  Bardesh,  Marmugao  and  Talegaon  in 
Tiswadi  taluqua.  Now  the  priests  there  are  Joshis  and 
Wagles;  Guravas  still  perform  the  priestly  duties  at 
Mallikarjun  temple  where  Christians  and  Muslims  are 
among  the  worshippers. 

Christian  participation  -  directly  as  well  as  indirectly 
-  in  Goa’s  temple  activities  is  noteworthy.  There  are 
historical  and  cultural  reasons  behind  these  traditions. 
The  wealthy  Brahmin  families  who  did  not  wish  to  have 
their  properties  confiscated  and  families  penalized  by 
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religious  persecutors,  used  to  offer  one  son  each  for  the 
sake  of  conversion.  These  men,  though  formally 
converted  to  Christianity,  retained  close  links  with  their 
Hindu  relatives  and  family  shrines.  These  converts,  for  at 
least  the  first  two  generations  could  not  snap  all  ties  with 
their  families  and  old  religion.  They  continued  to  interact 
with  their  families  and  pay  homage  to  their  deities.  The 
caste  system  among  the  converts,  specially  in  matters  of 
matrimonial  alliances  too  continued.  In  fact,  seeing  the 
mood  and  inclination  of  the  converts,  Pope  Gregory  XV, 
it  is  said  allowed  the  converted  Brahmins  to  wear  their 
sacred  thread,  the  jenu  and  even  the  caste  mark. 

Till  today  many  such  converted  families  retain 
affection  and  reverence  for  their  ancestral  kuldevas.  In 
many  of  the  shrines  like  Mallikarjun,  Saptakoteshwar, 
^!halsa  and  Ravalnatha,  non-Brahmins  came  freely  for 
worship.  In  others,  they  send  the  first  produce  from  the 
fields  -  coconut,  bananas,  rice  -  as  offerings  to  their 
kuldeva,  take  prasad  and  seek  “daya”,  blessings,  of  the 
deity  before  undertaking  a  new  venture. 


At  Keloshi,  the  old  site  of  Shantadurga  temple, 
Christian  farmers  and  peasants  speak  of  the  goddess  as 
“mai”.  Their  claim  and  link  with  the  deity  is  respected  by 
Brahmins  and  the  Christians  seeking  prasad  at  the  temple 
get  precedence  over  the  Hinuds. 


Ill 

THE  WORSHIP 


Knowledge  of  texts,  familiarity  with  religious  practice 
and  beliefs,  philosophical  reflections  are  traits  natural  to 
Goans  Hindus.  Even  in  this  last  decade  of  the  20th 
century,  when  metropolitan  influences  have  swarmed  the 
territory,  there  are  still  many  a  householder  who  devote 
their  years  of  retirement  to  contemplation,  meditation 
and  study  of  scriptures.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  in  the 
depths  of  human  consciousness  lies  the  key  to  all  secrets 
of  universe.  Worship,  meditation,  sadhana,  recitation  of 
mantras  are  all  means  of  awakening  man’s  inner  being. 
These  convictions  have  been  formalized  in  specific  rules 
and  discipline  of  worship;  temples  and  idols,  as  also 
homos  and  i;ajnas,  are  accepted  as  the  means  for 
attainment  of  inner  awakening. 

According  to  the  learned,  the  ancient  Rishis  in  their 
studies  and  research  discovered  certain  radiations  of 
energy  which  have  an  affinity  with  the  phenomenon  of 
consciousness.  A  soothing  energy  radiates  in  a  place  of 
worship;  this  may  be  the  result  of  vibrations  created  by 
constant  recitation  of  mantras,  chanting  of  the  holy  name, 
meditation  and  devotional  music.  That  is  why,  it  is 
explained,  when  a  person  enters  a  temple,  or  any  place 
of  worship  for  that  matter,  he  experiences  a  calming 
influence.  Rishis  empowered  idols  with  divine  energy 
and  installed  them  in  temples  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
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Ancient  seers  also  prescribed  “Panchdhatu”  and 
“Ashtadhatu”  alloys  of  five  and  eight  metals  for  moulding 
of  idols.  Modern  scientists  and  investigators  believe  that 
cosmic  energy  can  be  best  stored  in  a  combination  of 
metals. 

Vedic  deities  personify  specific  powers;  Shiva,  Vishnu, 
Mother  Goddess  -  Marutas,  Usha,  Ratri  all  have  their 
individual  gunas  and  these  powers  are  sought  to  be 
invoked  through  worship. 

There  are  certain  basic  rules  and  procedures  common 
to  all  Pujas.  However,  mantras  recited  in  praise  of  deities 
and  for  their  invocations  are  different  for  different  gods. 
Rudra  which  is  a  stanza  from  the  Rig  Veda  is  for  the 
worship  of  Shiva;  Purush-Sukta  is  for  Vishnu  and  Sri- 
Sukta  and  Devi-Sukta  are  for  the  Mother  Goddess. 

In  the  temples  of  Goa,  for  all  pujas,  certain 
procedures  and  sevas  are  essential. 

Puja  which  is  like  honouring  a  guest  constitutes 
sixteen  specific  sevas  in  a  set  order. 

First  the  worshipper,  after  purifying  himself  through 
ritual  wash  and  ni^osa  thinks  of  the  deity  he  has  set 
himself  to  worship;  he  then  invites  the  Deva  by  recitation 
of  mantras.  The  next  step  is  Sthapana,  i.e.,  confirmation 
that  the  God  had  accepted  the  devotee’s  invitation  and  is 
present.  His  feet  are  washed  and  he  is  offered  a  seat. 

The  second  seua  is  Abhishek.  The  deity  is  bathed 
with  panchamrit  i.e.,  milk,  ghee,  curds,  honey  and  coconut 
water.  Then  another  bath  is  given  with  freshly  drawn 
water. 

The  third  seva  involves  offering  of  fresh  attire.  In  the 
fourth  step,  the  sacred  thread  or  yajnopavit  is  offered. 
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The  fifth  step  is  Abharan  -  i.e.,  shringar  of  the  deity  with 
jewels  and  flowers. 

The  sixth  step  is  offering  perfume  generally  sandal 
paste;  the  seventh  step  involves  offering  of  Akshata  -  rice 
coloured  with  kum-kum  powder. 

In  the  eight  step  the  deity  is  offered  leaves  (patram) 
-  Tulsi  leaves  for  Vishnu,  Bilva  leaves  for  Shiva  and 
Durga,  grass  for  Ganapati. 

The  next  step  is  to  offer  flowers  -  Ganpati  likes  red 
flowers;  Shiva  wild  aak  and  bel  patri,  Vishnu  generally 
white  and  the  mother  Goddess  prefers  delicate  fragrant 
flowers. 

The  tenth  step  is  offering  the  incense;  Deepam  or 
offering  the  light  is  the  eleventh  step. 

In  the  twelfth  step,  the  deity  is  offered  Naivedi^a,  or 
bhog,  i.e.  food  offering.  In  Goa  temples  the  naivedi^a 
offered  is  the  common,  every  day  food,  like  rice,  plain 
dal,  and  some  seasonal  vegetable  curry;  curds,  sweets  etc 
are  generally  not  included  in  the  daily  bhog;  on  festive 
days  the  bhog  offering  is  more  elaborate. 

When  Naivedpa  is  offered,  a  curtain  is  drawn  in  front 
of  the  deity  as  if  to  provide  privacy  for  partaking  meals; 
silence  pervades  and  the  Pujari  is  expected  to  close  his 
eyes  and  not  look  at  the  deity  white  the  god  is  believed 
to  be  taking  food. 

In  the  fourteenth  step  with  an  offering  of  betel  leave, 
(tambul)  the  worshipper  requests  the  deity  in  a  most 
humble  manner,  to  accept  the  Puja. 

The  next  step  is  Hirnay  Pushpam  which  literally 
means  offering  a  flower  of  gold.  This  is  like  making  a 
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present  to  an  honoured  guest. 

The  fifteenth  step  is  Nilanjan  -  waving  the  light  on 
the  countenance  of  the  deity  with  karpur  and  lighted 
lamps. 

The  final  step  is  pushpanjali,  a  most  beautiful 
ceremony  when  flowers  are  offered  to  the  deity  with 
recitation  of  mantras  set  to  music.  After  that  the  devotees 
take  pradakshina  (circumambulation)  then  take  Prasad 
and  with  a  final  namaskar,  withdraw. 

These  sixteen  seuas  are  for  the  God  lord,  the 
Ishtadeva,  Panchayatan  deities  too  are  offered  Puja  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

Shiva’s  abhishek  is  called  rudra  abhishek.  Rudra,  a 
mantra  from  Rig  Veda,  describes  eleven  manifestations  of 
Shiva.  It  constitutes  eleven  paras  of  Namak  which  are  in 
praise  of  Shiva  and  eleven  paras  of  Chamak  which  seek 
favours  -  of  material  benefits  and  protection.  The  mantras 
are  set  in  four  su;aras  and  the  music  is  so  beautiful  and 
pleasurable  that  if  recited  correctly  just  listening  to  it 
brings  a  feeling  of  spiritual  fulfillment  and  fills  one’s  heart 
with  joy. 

For  a  householder,  seeking  to  perform  Rudra  before 
all  else,  there  is  the  Adhikaran  ritual  to  ensure  that  the 
worshipper  is  fit  and  entitled  to  offer  Puja,  that  he  is 
learned,  knows  the  procedures  and  texts  and  has  observed 
the  prescribed  disciplines.  This  generally  is  through 
obtaining  the  approval  of  one’s  family  priest. 

Shiva  is  all  pervasive  in  Goa.  Devotees  come  from 
distant  places  for  his  Rudra  abhishek  wherein  shiva’s 
attributes  are  explained  through  mantras.  There  are  three 
entire  hymns  and  two  more  in  parts  in  Rig  Veda  for 
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Rudra  or  Shiva.  These  mention  various  parts  of  his  body. 
He  has  beautiful  lips,  his  hair  is  braided;  He  is  of  brown 
colour  and  a  dazzling  form,  like  a  golden,  radiant  sun.  He 
is  arrayed  with  golden  weapons  and  a  splendid  necklace. 
He  holds  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand  and  discharges  his 
lightening  shaft  from  the  sky;  but  he  is  usually  said  to  be 
armed  with  a  bow  and  arrow  which  is  strong  and  swift 
and  hence  his  name  Pinakin  Hasta. 

Rudra  at  the  same  time  is  fierce  and  destructive  like 
a  terrible  beast  and  is  hence  called  ‘asura\  -  boar  of  the 
heaven.  He  is  strong  of  the  strongest,  unassailable, 
unsurpassed  in  might.  He  is  young  and  un-aging,  and 
Ishwara,  the  father  of  the  world.  The  entire  universe  is  his 
domain. 

He  is  implored  not  to  slay,  injure  or  harm  in  his 
anger  his  worshippers  or  their  belongings  ~  that  is  to  say 
‘spare  the  worshippers  of  even  your  justifiable  anger’. 

He,  however,  is  not  just  a  maleficent  god;  He 
preserves  mankind  from  calamity  and  bestows  his 
blessings.  His  healing  powers  are  specially  noted.  He  has 
thousands  of  remedies  and  is  the  greatest  of  physicians 
and  hence  has  two  exclusive  epithets,  Jalasa  i.e.  cooling, 
and  Jalasa  fahesaya,  one  who  possesses  cooling  remedies. 
His  thunderbolt  is  credited  with  fertilizing  and  purifying 
action  through  storms.  Thus  the  deprecation  of  his  wrath 
led  to  the  application  of  the  euphemistic  epithet,  Shiva, 
which  signifies  auspicious,  bountiful,  prosperous, 
happiness  and  salvation. 

Purusa  Sukta  the  hymn  of  man  is  for  the  worship  of 
Vishnu.  There  are  six  or  seven  hymns  in  the  Rig  Veda 
dealing  with  the  creation  of  the  world.  In  Purusa,  the 
gods  are  the  agents  of  creation  while  the  material  out  of 
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which  the  world  is  created  is  the  body  of  a  primaeval 
giant  named  Purusa.  The  act  of  creation  is  treated  here  as 
a  sacrifice  in  which  the  Purusa  is  the  victim,  the  parts  of 
whose  body  have  become  portions  of  the  universe, 
explain  priests.  “Purusa  is  all  this  world,  what  has  been 
and  shall  be”,  they  quote  the  hymns. 

The  worship  of  the  Goddess  in  Goa  is  varied 
depending  on  her  disposition  as  per  her  different 
incarnations.  There  are  elaborate  reference  to  her  and 
her  powers  in  Vedic  texts,  in  Devi  Sukta,  Sri  Sukta  and 
Rath  Sukta.  In  the  last  one  she  is  invoked  as  the  goddess 
of  night.  She  is  the  shakti  and  tatva  and  her  worshippers 
are  referred  to  as  shaktas.  She  is  Durga  the  fierce;  vach, 
the  speech,  Brahma  vidushi,  the  one  of  universal  learning 
and  knowledge.  In  a  verse  in  Rig  Veda  the  goddess  states 
“I  am  anadi  Shakti,  that  power  which  has  neither  an  end 
nor  a  beginning  -  I  am  that  tatva  (element)  that  creates 
life  and  unto  which  all  life  ultimately  reposes...”  She 
radiates  energy  and  gives  protection  against  evil.  She  is 
the  benevolent  Mother. 

A  unique  panel  of  seven  matrikas  (mothers)  in  stone 
images  was  discovered  at  Chandor.  It  is  now  reported  to 
be  at  St.  Xavier’s  College  Museum  in  Mumbai. 

A  gallery  of  24  sandhi^a  avatars,  is  housed  in  the 
Mahalakshmi  temple  complex  in  Ponda.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  collection  of  its  kind  anywhere  in  the 
country.  The  wooden  images  are  gaily  painted.  The 
sandh\;as  are  propitiated  in  the  morning  prayers  by 
devout  Hindus. 


THE  MAHADEVA  TEMPLE  OF 
TAMBDI  SURLA 


Among  the  ancient  shrines  in  worship,  even  if  only 
symbolically,  is  the  Mahadeva  temple  at  Tambdi  Surla. 
This  temple  is  included  in  the  present  volume  to  present 
an  example  of  traditional  architectural  styles  and  location 
of  shrines  in  Goa  in  olden  days.  Many  of  the  later 
temples  built  in  the  territory  have  based  their  plans  on 
that  of  Tambdi  Surla.  Surla  temple  stmcture  is  believed  to 
adhere  strictly  to  Vastushastra  norms. 

The  45-kilometer  drive  from  Panjim  to  Surla  traverses 
practically  the  entire  width  of  Goa’s  territory,  from  the  sea 
port  of  Marmugao  in  the  west  to  the  Western  Ghats  lining 
the  Goa-Karnatak  border  in  the  east.  The  traveler  takes 
the  road  to  Ribunder  or  Raibunder,  the  ancient  jetty 
where  ferries  still  dock  to  take  passengers  across  the  river 
Mandovi,  cuts  across  the  church  complex  of  Velha  (old) 
Goa,  then  the  temple  valley  of  Ponda  and  skirting  the 
Bondla  wildlife  sanctuary,  takes  a  diversion  which  leads 
to  the  hilly  forests  of  Sanguem  Taluka.  The  deity  is 
popularly  identified  as  Mahadeva  of  Tambdi  Surla  - 
Tambdi  means  red,  and  this  prefix  to  the  Surla  village  is 
derived  from  its  deep  brown-red  earth  so  coloured 
because  of  the  presence  of  iron  ore  in  the  area. 
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Till  a  few  years  ago  this  temple  was  practically 
inaccessible.  One  had  to  follow  narrow  paths  through 
dense  vegetation,  and  cross  rivulets  which  became 
formidable  during  monsoon  in  order  to  reach  the  shrine. 
A  tar  road  was  laid  connecting  the  shrine  to  the  main 
highway  in  the  early  eighties. 

The  Mahadeva  temple  of  Surla  (Surla  is  the  nearest 
village)  stands  in  solitary  splendour;  its  green-grey  stone 
structure,  solid  even  if  small,  appears  suddenly  in  a 
grassy  clearing  surrounded  by  thick  growth;  the  first 
impression  of  the  temple  is  that  of  a  site  selected  for 
Tantrik  sadhna  -  lonely,  isolated,  forested;  yet  it  is  peaceful 
enough  for  deep  meditation.  Shiva,  it  is  said,  resides  in 
isolation,  in  the  wilds  of  jungles,  on  lonely  heights  of 
mountains  and  hidden  depths  of  valleys.  This  shrine 
lives  upto  that  concept.  Surla  village  is  half  a  mile  down 
the  road;  there  is  no  harniet,  not  even  a  hut  for  a  priest. 
For  that  matter  there  are  no  regular  attendants  attached  to 
the  shrine. 

The  temple  is  in  the  east-west  direction  and  its 
grassy  knoll  slopes  down  to  what  looks  like  a  dried  up 
stream.  Some  people  say  there  once  was  a  tank  attached 
to  the  temple,  but  one  can  see  no  steps  or  masonary 
work  to  indicate  such  a  structure.  Perhaps  it  has  been  iost 
in  the  thick  vegetation  growing  wild  all  round. 

There  are  no  inscriptions  on  the  temple  monument; 
but  judging  from  its  architectural  style  it  has  been  assigned 
to  10th  ”  11th  century  AD,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Kadamba  Kings  who  ruled  Goa  from  10th  to 
13th  century  A.D. 

This  is  the  only  well-preserved  basalt  stone  temple 
in  Goa  as  the  later  temples  were  constructed  mainly  with 
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laterite  stone  which  is  available  in  plenty  in  the  area.  The 
basalt  stone,  which  was  used  during  the  Kadamba  period 
and  even  before  it,  lends  itself  to  fine  carving  in  minute 
detail. 

This  Mahadeva  shrine  is  built  on  a  plain  plinth,  the 
garbhagriha  opens  into  antaralaya  and  mandapa  which 
has  three  entrances  from  north,  south  and  east.  The  main 
entrance,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  is  in  the  east.  The 
mandapa  has  fourteen  pillars,  ten  plain  pillars  on  the 
sides  and  four  free  standing  and  well-carved  pillars  in  the 
central  bay.  There  are  four  Devakoshtas  in  the  rear  wail 
of  the  mandapa  with  Kakshasanas  on  the  sides.  The 
pillars  are  monolith  and  according  to  archaeologists  are 
of  Hoysala  style. 

The  right  side  entrance  door  to  the  inner  shrine  has 
a  snake  image  in  the  same  basalt  stone  while  on  the  left 
is  a  Dwarpala  (guard).  Further  down  the  mandapa  stands 
an  image  of  Vishnu  with  chakra  and  shankha  in  his 
hands;  on  the  floor,  resting  against  the  wall  is  an  image, 
may  be  of  Uma,  or  of  Durga.  On  the  other  side  is  Ganesh 
and  on  the  lintel  of  garbhagriha  (lalatbimba)  site 
Gajanana.  In  the  niches  at  the  entrance  to  garbhagriha 
arc  carved  images  on  entwined  nagas.  The  ceiling  of  the 
mukharnandapa  has  stone  carvings  of  eight-pctel  lotus 
flower.  The  panel  and  each  of  the  pattern  on  it,  are  in 
squares. 

Inside  the  garbhagriha,  the  Shivalinga  is  of  a  fairly 
large  proportions  and  sits  on  a  spacious  base.  There  are 
Wjo  other  smaller  Lingas  placed  against  the  wall  in  the 
background. 

The  v^alls  of  the  garbhagrihG  are  plain.  On  the 
exterior  the  Shikhara  rises  above  the  sanctum  sanctorum. 
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It  has  a  number  of  niches  with  exquisite  carvings  on  the 
terraces  of  the  uimana.  On  the  eastern  side  is  an  image  of 
Brahma  and  above  that  is  Saraswati  who  has  a  lotus  in 
one  hand  but  no  veena  by  which  she  is  generally 
identified.  On  the  rearside  of  the  outer  wall  are  images  of 
Mahesh  as  also  Uma-Mahesh. 

According  to  experts,  Surla  Mahadeva  temple 
resembles  in  its  plain  interior  walls  of  garbhaghha  and 
some  embellishments  on  the  outer  structure  to  Kadamba 
period  temples  in  Dharwar  district  of  Karnatak.  In  the 
construction  of  this  temple  no  mortar  has  been  used  but 
the  stone  is  riveted  into  stone. 

Shivratri  is  the  festival  celebrated  at  the  shrine  and 
attracts  people  from  areas  around  in  the  Taluka.  Two  to 
three  hundred  devotees  visit  the  shrine  on  that  day  when 
proper  puja  is  offered. 


V 

SHRI  SHANTADURGA  AT 

KAVALE 


Shantadurga  in  her  various  forms  is  the  most  popular 
and  widely  worshipped  deity  in  Goa.  Her  incarnation  as 
Shantadurga  is  rather  paradosical  as  it  synthesises  peace, 
power  ugra  roop  with  Shanti.  She  is  at  once  shant  i.e. 
beningn  and  peaceful,  and  Durga,  i.e.  unapproachable, 
fierce  and  powerful.  To  the  local  rural  folks,  she  is 
Shanteh,  mother  earth  symbolising  productivity  and 
fertility.  She  is  worshipped  at  anthills  on  the  outskirts  of 
villages  as  the  guardian  and  provider  of  wealth.  As 
Shanteri  she  is  also  included  in  the  Panchayatan  of 
many  a  larger  shrine.  In  one  form  or  the  other,  Shantadurga 
is  worshipped  practically  in  ^very  village  and  hamlet  of 
Goa. 

V 

The  original  sire  of  the  deity’s  temple  was  at  Kaloshi 
from  where  the  idol  was  moved  when  the  Portuguese 
destroyed  that  temple  in  1564.  The  deity  was  brought  to 
Kavale,  in  Ponda.  Her  temple  is  located  in  valley 
surrounded  by  wooded  hills  and  undulated  landscape 
interspersed  with  water-ponds,  springs  and  rivulets.  The 
shrine  is  almost  hidden  in  the  thick  vegetation,  only  her 
chalk-white  deepstambha  towering  over  the  coconut  palm 
and  arecanut  plantations  can  be  seen  from  distance. 

According  to  archaeologists,  Shantadurga  shrine  at 
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Kavele  has  been  built  on  the  classic  style  of  the  12th 
century.  Mahadeva  temple  at  Tambdi  Surla  -  with  a 
square  base  garbhagriha  antaralaya,  and  sabhamandap. 
The  shikhir  of  Shantadurga  temple  is  simple  as  indeed 
is  the  entire  structure  of  the  shrine.  The  sloping  red-tiled 
roof,  so  typical  of  Goan  dwellings,  adds  to  the  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  the  structure.  The  main  shrine  was  built  in 
1738  but  a  number  of  subsidiary  buildings,  agrashalas 
and  sabhagrihaSy  have  been  added  to  it  over  the  last  two 
centuries.  The  place  is  kept  in  excellent  repair  and  except 
for  some  of  the  inner  quarters  and  residence  and  offices 
of  the  priests  and  abhishekis,  the  building  looks  almost 
new  belying  its  age  of  over  250  years. 

Architecturally  Shantadurga  temple  is  an  interesting 
synthesis  of  structural  styles  of  various  periods  and  faiths. 
Its  dome  is  considered  similar  to  that  of  the  shrine  of 
Saptakoteshwar  at  Narva  or  Naroa  and  that  of  Kalikadevi 
temple  at  Kasarpal.  The  deepstarnbha  at  Kavale  is  unique 
in  its  quiet  dignity  and  has  touches  of  baroque  art.  It  is  an 
octagonal  tower  with  niches  for  lamps. 

The  deity  Shantadurga,  some  believe,  was  brought 
to  Goa  by  Saraswats  from  Tirohit,  or  Trehotpur,  in  eastern 
India  while  others  claim  that  the  original  home  of  the 
deity  is  Kashmir  where  her  ancient  temple  is  located  at 
Ksheerbhavani. 

As  mentioned  earlier  when  the  deity  was  brought  to 
Ponda  from  Keloshi,  she  was  kept  first  at  Maharwada,  a 
colony  of  non-Brahmins.  As  this  site  was  considered 
eminently  suitable  for  a  shrine,  the  Mahars  were  requested 
by  the  Brahmins  to  make  the  place  available  to  house 
the  deity.  They  willingly  agreed  to  spare  the  land  but  in 
return  sought  the  privilege  of  v^orshipping  the  goddess  in 
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the  inner  shrine  i.e.  sanctum  sanctorum,  at  least  once  in 
a  year.  This  was  conceded  that  on  Magh  Panchami  the 
Mahars  come  into  the  temple  to  venerate  the  goddess. 
Yet  another  version  says  that  a  member  of  the  Mahar 
community  had  brought  the  deity  from  her  earlier  shrine 
at  grave  personal  risk  and  to  reward  this  service,  Mahars 
have  been  allowed  to  annually  offer  worship  at  the  inner 
shrine. 

For  many  years,  after  she  was  brought  from  Kaloshi, 
the  deity  had  been  housed  in  a  make-shift  shrine  with  a 
thatched  roof.  It  was  one  of  her  devotees,  Naro  Ram 
Mantri,  a  Goan  who  rose  to  a  high  position  in  the 
Maratha  Court,  who  was  instrumental  in  building  a  proper 
temple  and  getting  rich  endownments  for  its  upkeep.  He 
persuaded  Peshwa  Raji  Rao  I  to  sequester  the  entire 
village  of  Kavale  to  Shantadurga  shrine,  thus  providing  a 
large  and  rich  estate  to  meet  the  temple’s  financial 
requirements. 

.  A  significant  tradition  at  Shantadurga  temple  is  a 
special  puja  which  a  devotee  can  get  performed  kn 
paise.  Provision  of  this  service  too  is  attributed  to  Naro 
Ram.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  in  poor  circumstances, 
Naro  Ram  had  sought  to  have  a  Puja  performed  on  his 
behalf.  But  his  request  was  turned  down  by  the  priest  as 
Naro  Ram  had  only  a  few  paise  with  him  and  the  priest 
stated  the  money  was  too  little  to  meet  the  Puja  expenses. 
After  he  built  the  shrine  for  the  goddess  and  arranged  the 
estate  for  its  upkeep,  Naro  Ram  is  said  to  have  called  a 
meeting  of  Shantadurga’s  mahajans  and  had  the  provision 
accepted  by  them  that  anyone  with  as  little  money  as 
bventy  five  paise  could  have  a  puja  performed  at  the 
shrine. 
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The  Shantadurga  temple  structure  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a  paved  courtyard.  A  flight  of  steps,  what 
resembling  the  porch  steps  of  a  Goan  dwelling  lead  to 
the  mukhmandap.  The  main  hall,  sabhamandap,  has 
decorative,  carved  pillars  and  chandeliers  of  different 
sizes  hang  from  its  ceiling  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
sabhamandap,  along  the  walls,  place  is  provided  for  the 
devotees  to  sit.  The  entry  door  to  garbhagriha  is  covered 
with  silver  sheet  and  embossed  with  suspicious  symbols. 
Similarly  there  are  silver  covered  pillars  on  both  sides  of 
the  simhasan  or  throne  of  the  deity  which  also  is  carved 
with  silver. 

On  one  side  of  the  antaralaya  is  shayankaksha,  the 
bed  chamber,  of  the  deity.  There  is  an  oblong,  narrow, 
four-poster  couch-type  bed,  with  silk  curtains  and 
cushions.  In  front  of  the  bed  are  tall  brass  lamps.  A  water 
jug,  pandam  etc.,  are  placed  next  to  the  bed  when  the 
deity  retires  for  the  night. 

Devi  Shantadurga’s  various  vahans  (vehicles), 
palakis,  asanas  covered  with  silver,  velvet  and  silk  are 
stored  along  with  accessories  used  at  the  time  of  palaki 
processions  and  special  pujas,  in  a  separate  room. 

On  either  side  of  the  central  courtyard  as  also  at  the 
back  of  the  shrine  are  a  series  of  buildings  including 
agrashalas  (pilgrims  hostels),  pakshalas  (kitchens)  store 
houses  etc. 

The  temple  tank  which  is  in  the  front  is  the  scene  of 
many  a  festivities  on  occasions  like  Naukavihar  (boating) 
and  jalakrida  (water  sport)  of  the  deity.  The  abodes  of 
Shantadurga’s  panchayatan  which  includes  Grampurush, 
kshetrapal,  Ganapati,  Bhagvati  and  Lakshminarayan  are 
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located  around  the  main  shrine.  The  naubatkhana  where 
the  instrumentalists  sit  to  provide  music  is  at  the  entrance 
of  the  temple  compound. 

The  dawn  is  heralded  with  music  at  the  shrine  -  with 
playing  of  chaugada  which  is  a  combination  of  drum  and 
shehnai  -  by  the  vejantaris.  This  also  indicates  awakening 
of  the  deity.  The  daily  pujas  begin  at  around  6.30  AM 
with  nirmalaga  visarjan  i.e.  clearing  the  shrine  of  previous 
days  offerings,  and  cleaning  of  the  premises.  This  is 
followed  by  abhishek  and  kumkumarchan.  The  rituals 
continue  till  noon  when  there  is  a  brief  interval  with 
priests  going  for  their  meals  etc.  The  activities  begin 
again  in  the  afternoon  and  continue  till  the  night  arati. 
Vejantaris  play  music  on  different  instruments  from  time 
to  time  and  householders  come  for  dharmakrifyas  at 
appointed  hours. 

A  large  staff  is  engaged  for  different  services,  for 
cleaning  the  inner  and  outer  sections  of  the  shrine, 
cleaning  and  lighting  of  lamps,  for  preparing  various 
articles  for  abhishek  and  pujas,  for  playing  musical 
instruments,  for  Harikatha,  pravachan  etc.  All  these  jobs 
are  highly  specialised.  The  work  in  the  inner  shrine, 
preparations  for  abhishek,  washing,  garlands  decorating 
the  shrine  are  assigned  to  bhavins  who  are  trained  to 
carry  out  these  duties  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  original  murti  of  Shantadurga  is  in  the  shape  of 
a  Linga.  In  front  of  the  Linga  is  a  murti  of  the  goddess  in 
Panchadhatu.  What  the  devotees  see  is  this  murti,  placed 
in  front  of  the  Linga.  Its  mukhota  is  made  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  goddess  is  in  a  sitting  posture  of  benediction, 
her  right  hand  raised  in  blessing.  Abhishek  is  offered  to 
the  original  Linga  but  the  adornments  later  are  for  the 
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murti.  She  is  resplendant  with  jewels,  and  is  attired  in 
traditional  silk  saris.  The  garment  is  changed  daily  and 
the  same  sari  is  not  to  be  repeated.  The  goddess  wears  a 
tapering  crown  of  gold  on  her  head;  her  daily-wear 
jewellery  of  gold  and  precious  stones  includes  mangal- 
sutra  (she  is  the  akhand-sumangali  as  consort  of  Shiva), 
tushi  (a  collar  similar  to  north-India  galuband),  galshri 
which  is  another  type  of  necklace,  mohanmala,  tila  (or 
teeka  worn  in  the  parting  of  the  hair)  bangles,  bracelets, 
kevada  which  is  a  semi-circular  ornament  worn  in  the 
hairbun  like  a  veni  of  flowers,  and  jhanjhar  or  anklets. 
She  also  wears  diamond  earrings  or  karnaphuls  and 
there  is  a  special  rnukut,  a  diamond  tiara,  to  be  worn  on 
festivals.  This  murti  as  also  the  Linga  are  enshrined 
permanently  in  garbhagriha.  There  are  four  other 
utsavmurtis  kept  on  the  sides  in  alcoves  in  the 
garbhagriha,  which  are  used  for  the  various  rituals  and 
ceremonies  outside  the  garbhagriha  during  yatras  and 
festivals. 

Between  abhishek,  naivedi;a  and  noon  arti  there  is 
generally  timer  for  various  dharmakrityos  or  religious 
ceremonies  sought  to  be  performed  by  devotees.  Noon  is 
the  time  of  bhog  naivedya;  the  food  is  cooked  by  the 
pujari  and  includes  dal,  sheeta  (rice),  chapatti,  curd, 
freshly  made  ghee  and  a  sweet.  At  night  the  deity  dines 
lightly,  with  just  fruits  or  kokam  curry;  kokam  is  a  sweet- 
sour  fruit  from  which  the  Goans  make  a  cooling  beverage 
and  soup  to  go  with  rice.  After  the  bhog,  the  priest  and 
devotees  raise  the  slogan  “Shn  Shantadurga  Jagdarnbe 
Udayasty'\  (Shri  Shantadurga,  the  mother  of  universe, 
has  arisen)  three  times  to  mark  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony. 
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The  arati  is  offered  with  various  lamps  beginning 
with  the  smallest  and  concluding  with  the  four  or  five  tier 
heavy  deepas  with  scores  of  lights  flickering  from  their 
circular  bases. 

There  is  a  beautiful  ceremony  at  Shantadurga  shrine 
at  noon  prior  to  the  bhog.  This  entails  bathing  the  deity 
in  Sun  rays.  A  mirror  is  placed  in  the  temple  courtyard  at 
a  particular  place  and  angle  and  through  it  sun’s  rays  are 
reflected  on  the  murti  in  the  garbhagriha.  This  is  to 
energise  the  image  with  Sur\;a  Shakti,  the  cosmic  energy, 
the  priests  explain. 

The  morning  puja  ceremonies,  except  abhishek  are 
again  repeated  in  the  evening.  The  arati  and  show  of 
light  though  is  somewhat  more  elaborate  for  the  night 
arati.  Kalavants  sing  in  the  evening  and  Haridas  or 
Kathakars  read  from  scriptures  and  narrate  stories  from 
the  Puranas.  The  Mahaarati  generally  takes  place  around 
9.00  p.m.  and  fifteen  minutes  before  that  uejantaries  play 
the  drum  to  announce  the  arati  time.  On  special  days, 
evening  ceremonies  go  on  till  late  at  night  and  Mahaarati 
is  perfomied  at  midnight. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  day’s  pujas,  the  goddess’s 
utsovmurti  is  ceremoniously  taken  to  the  bed  chamber 
where  two  bedside  lamps  are  lit  while  other  lights  are 
switched  off.  However,  Nandadeep,  the  traditional  brass 
lamp  hanging  from  the  ceiling  in  the  garbhagriha,  burns 
the  entire  night  throwing  a  soft  light  on  the  deity’s  image 
and  creating  a  serene  atmosphere.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Jotkar  to  see  that  there  is  always  adequate  oil  in 
the  Nandadeep  and  the  wicks  are  raised  for  constant 
light. 
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MAI'S  OUTINGS  AND  FESTIVALS 

Shri  Shantadurga  is  called  by  her  devotees  as  “mai” 
or  mother,  addressing  her  as  “tu”  i.e.,  in  singular,  which 
is  the  common  form  of  addressing  a  mother  in  Konkani 
language  spoken  by  Saraswats,  and  not  in  plural  ‘thou’ 
as  in  the  mode  of  address  to  gods  and  goddesses  among 
other  communities.  Mai’s  kulavis  pamper  the  loved  and 
revered  mother  at  many  a  festival  with  marked  human 
traits. 

Every  year,  the  authorities  at  Shantadurga  shrine 
issue  a  list  of  festivals  schedule  for  the  coming  year  - 
from  the  month  of  Chaitra  to  Phalgun.  Tariffs  for  various 
pujas  and  disciplines  and  rules  to  be  observed  are  all 
written  out.  Vanbhojan  is  when  the  deity  goes  on  a  picnic 
in  the  forest  i.e.  in  the  woods  surrounding  the  shrine, 
Rathotsav  a  major  festival  when  she  rides  the  chariot 
around  her  estate  with  an  impressive  array  of  retainers, 
torch-bearers,  bhavins  and  musicians  in  attendance.  Her 
other  festivals  are  the  nine  days  of  Navratri. 

All  Panchamis  -  the  fifth  day  of  the  bright  fortnight 
of  lunar  month  -  are  days  of  special  puja  of  the  deity. 
The  mother  goes  boating  on  Baisak  Chaturthi,  Kartik 
Panchami  and  Magh  Panchami,  Pratishtotsav,  Anantotsau 
and  Shigmotsav.  Navratri  specially  is  associated  with 
dramatic  performances  and  dancing. 

Householders  offer  a  variety  of  sevos-rudra,  abhishek, 
archana  etc  to  the  deity.  The  worshipper,  after  taking  an 
early  morning  bath  have  to  present  himself  at  the  shrine 
in  prescribed  dress  -  men  in  kachh-dhoti  and  angavastra 
and  women  in  nine-yard  silk  sari.  One  of  the  ceremonies 
performed  at  the  shrine  is  Dampafya-snan  by  couples 
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when  they  visit  the  shrine  for  the  first  time  after  the 
marriage.  The  couple  take  a  ritual  bath  in  the  temple 
tank,  and  attired  in  new  garments,  go  for  deity’s  puja.  A 
priest  perform  their  gathbandhan,  a  corner  of  the  wife’s 
sari  is  tied  in  a  knot  to  the  angauastra  of  the  husband  and 
in  a  manner  their  wedding  ceremony  is  repeated.  The 
custom  dates  back  to  the  Portuguese  time  when  religious 
activities  were  not  allowed  in  Hindu  homes  and  couples 
had  to  sneak  out  to  temples  for  these  ceremonies. 

Kaul-prasad  is  a  popular  ritual  whereby  kulavis  seek 
a  verdict  from  the  deity  in  matters  of  dispute.  Flowers  are 
dipped  to  water  and  stuck  on  the  utsaumurti  by  the 
priest;  the  two  disputing  parties  choose  a  side-right  or  left 
-  and  from  whichever  side  the  flower  falls  first,  the  verdict 
goes  in  favour  of  the  party  which  had  chosen  that  side. 

On  five  Panchamis  falling  in  the  months  of  Baisakh, 
Shravan,  Ashwin,  Margashirsha  and  Magha,  the  deity 
invites  sumangali  women  for  Haldi-kumkum.  They  are 
also  presented  coconut,  vermillion  and  glass  bangles. 

Magh  Panchami  at  Shantadurga  heralds  the  festival 
season  which  climaxes  into  Rathotsav.  Preparations  begin 
three  days  earlier  on  Dwiti\;a,  second  day  of  the  new 
moon,  with  processions  and  community  feasts  and 
stretching  upto  Ashtami,  the  eighth  day.  During  these 
week  long  celebrations,  musical  and  drama  performances 
are  put  up  almost  every  night.  The  kirtankars,  Haridas 
and  kathakars  read,  from  the  Puranas  and  other  scriptures. 
The  venue  of  these  performances  is  generally  the  courtyard 
adjacent  to  Lakshrni  Narayan  temple.  A  special  throne  is 
provided  for  the  utsaumurti  of  the  deity  where  she  is 
seated  to  watch  the  entertainments.  Devotees  come  from 
far  and  near  to  participate  in  these  festivities.  Agrasholos 
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are  full  of  pilgrims.  Kitchens  are  opened  and  cooks 
prepare  food  in  huge  pots.  There  are  community 
Paksholas  though  the  visitors  are  free  to  make  their  own 
meal  arrangements.  The  entire  Saraswat  community  in 
the  village  and  its  vicinity  specially  the  Kulavis  of  Shanta 
Durga  participate  in  these  festivities. 

The  temple  celebrates  many  other  festivals.  On 
DiwaU,  besides  mahaarati  and  special  bhog  the  temple  is 
decorated  with  myriad  lights.  All  the  five  images  of  the 
deity,  the  main  murti  in  the  garbhagriha  and  the  four 
utsavo  murtis  give  darshan  (audience)  to  the  devotees. 
Shigmotsav  is  associated  with  harvest  and  Holi.  The 
pastoral  communities  and  farmers  among  the  worshippers 
of  Shantadurga,  celebrate  this  day  by  offering  to  her  the 
new  grain  and  other  produce  from  their  fields  and  gardens. 

Though  Lakshmi  Narayan  forms  part  of  the 
Panchayatan  of  Shantadurga,  being  major  deities  they 
have  been  assigned  a  large  temple  with  a  separate  and 
full  complement  of  priests  and  workers  in  their  service. 
The  murti  of  Vishnu  here  is  in  a  standing  posture  and 
without  an  image  of  Lakshmi.  She  is  supposed  to  be 
adrishya,  (invisible)  but  present  in  spirit.  Narayan  has  his 
usual  symbols  Padam,  Chakra,  Shankh  and  mace  in  his 
four  hands.  On  one  side  in  the  sanctorum  sits  Ganapati 
on  a  low  seat.  The  garbhagriha  is  on  a  slight  elevation 
and  one  enters  it  after  a  couple  of  steps.  Lakshmi  Narayan 
shrine  is  open  and  spacious  and  in  its  quiet  surroundings 
is  eminently  suited  for  meditation. 

The  Vishnu  image  was  installed  in  this  shrine  on 
Krishna  Panchami  in  the  month  of  Jyaishtha  and  hence 
the  annual  feast  of  this  temple  is  celebrated  on  that  day. 
Every  Ekadashi  is  the  day  for  Mahaarati  when  special 
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puja  and  bhog  is  offered  to  the  deity.  Vishnu  is  offered 
Tulsi  leaves  in  puja.  The  special  offering  for  Ganapati  is 
modak,  a  coconut  and  jaggery  filled  sweet,  and  is  included 
in  Ganapati  bhog  on  special  days  like  Ganesh  Chaturthi. 

A  place  of  veneration,  though  not  included  in  the 
Pancha\;atan  of  the  goddess,  is  Brahmin  Paduka,  next  to 
the  little  shrine  of  Parauir  Bhagvati.  These  are  impressions 
of  two  feets  carved  in  marble  and  believed  to  be  the 
Paduka  of  an  unknown  sani^asi.  Some  people  say  these 
are  the  feet  impressions  of  saint  poet  Shri  Krishnadas 
Sharma  who  had  stayed  at  the  Shantadurga  shrine  and 
composed  songs  in  praise  oh  the  deity.  Naivedyia  is 
offered  here  too  after  ritual  washing  of  the  feet-image. 

The  shrine  is  under  a  Parijat  tree,  blossoms  shower 
over  the  place  almost  round  the  year. 

The  kshetrapal,  guardian  of  the  area  and  a  member 
of  the  Devi’s  Panchai;atan  is  assigned  a  place  in  front  of 
the  main  shrine.  There  is  no  image  as  such  but  only  a 
stone  in  a  well-cemented  square  base  and  that  itself 
signifies  the  presence  of  kshetrapal.  There  is  a  railing 
round  the  square  but  it  is  w'ithout  a  roof. 

As  a  general  accepted  norm  elders  are  revered. 
Even  when  they  are  in  dotage,  the  younger  generation 
care  for  them  and  listen  to  them  patiently.  This  norm  too 
seem  to  have  its  routes  in  the  tradition  perpetrated  in  the 
temple. 

The  shrine  dedicated  to  Grampurush,  a  moolpurush 
or  ancestor  of  the  Kaushik  gotra  kulauis  of  Shantadurga, 
is  near  the  temple  tank.  His  name,  it  is  said,  was  Dorn 
Sharma  and  he  headed  his  clan  when  the  deity  was 
shifted  to  Kavale  from  Keloshi.  His  shrine  has  a  small 
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compound  and  his  image  in  stone,  with  hands  folded  in 
a  meditative  pose,  is  kept  on  the  floor.  He  is  believed  to 
be  the  protector  of  the  temple’s  kulavis. 

The  kulavis  of  Shantadurga  belong  mainly  to  the 
Kaushik,  Bhardwaj  and  Vatsa  gotra.  She  is  known  as 
their  Kulaswarnini.  There  is  a  small  library  attached  to  the 
Shantadurga  shrine.  But  many  a  priceless  manuscripts 
collected  over  centuries  were  lost  in  a  fire  when  raiders 
destroyed  the  shrine  at  Keloshi. 


One  of  the  Deities  at  Mardol  Temple 


Saptakoteshwar  Temple,  Goa 


Ancient  Mahadeva  Temple  at  Tambdi  Surla 


A  landscape  of  Tambdi  Surla 


A  unique  lamp  tower,  i.e.  Deepstambha  at 
Mardol  Temple 


An  excellent  piece  of  craftsmanship  -  a  brass  lamp  tower 

‘Samai’  at  Mardol  Temple 


A  Goam  Temple  with  a  dome  in  the  background  c 


[windows  like  a  church  -  an  integration  of  faiths 
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These  brass  lamps  are  used  for  ‘Aarti’ 


Compound  of  Mallikarjun  Temple 


Airy  verandas  surround  the  main  hall  and  the  garbhagriha  at  the 

Mhalsa  Devi  Temple 


An  entry  gate  of  Dattamandir,  Sanqueli 


An  artists  eye  view  of  the  Saptakoteshwar  Temple 


Devaki  Krishna  Temple 


Shanta  Durga  Temple  sports  an  unusual,  almost 
Pagoda  like  structure  with  a  roof  made  from  long 

stone  slabs. 
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VI 

SHRI  MANGESH  AT  PRIYOL 


Shri  Mangesh,  the  Shiva  at  Priyol,  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  worshipped  and  powerful  deities  of  Goa.  This 
temple  is  situated  in  a  hilly  terrain,  half-way  between 
Ponda  and  Panaji. 

The  original  Mangesh  temple  was  at  Kushasthali  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Zuari.  It  was  demolished  by  the 
Portuguese  around  1560.  Mangesh  devotees  removed 
the  idol  in  a  palanquin  during  the  night  and  brought  it  to 
Priyol  which  was  under  the  Hindu  Sonde  Rajas.  A  site 
was  earmarked  for  the  shrine  and  the  temple  constructed. 
The  deity  was  installed  in  his  new  abode  with  due 
ceremonies.  Naro  Ram  Mantri,  the  Minister  in  Peshwas’ 
court  who  was  instrumental  in  establishing  Shantadurga 
shrine  at  Kavle,  is  said  to  have  persuaded  the  Sonde 
Rajas  to  bequeath  an  estate  for  Mangesh  temple  also. 

This  is  not  a  very  large  temple  but  is  noted  for  its 
elegant  and  well-proportioned  structure.  Mangesh  temple 
has  twelve  agroshalas.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  deity’s 
popularity  that  these  pilgrim  homes  are  well-occupied 
round  the  year  with  a  constant  stream  of  devotees  coming 
from  far  and  near.  Mangesh  kulavis  are  scattered  all  over 
the  west  coast  and  now  many  have  migrated  abroad;  but 
they  keep  in  touch  with  the  shrine  and  return  periodically 
to  worship  at  the  feet  of  their  kuladeva  and  perform 
socio-religious  ceremonies. 
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There  is  a  quaint  legend  woven  around  Shri 
Mangesh.  It  is  said  that  in  their  mountain  abode  in 
Kailash  once  Shiva  and  Parvati  played  a  game  of  dice. 
Mahadeva  lost  all  in  the  fame  to  his  spouse  -  even  his 
mountain  home.  So  he  left  Kailash,  wandered  down  to 
the  planes  and  reached  the  beautiful  hill  forests  of 
Sahyadaris  in  Govapuri.  He  like  the  place  and  sat  there 
to  meditate  in  solitude.  The  place  he  chose  was 
Kushasthali.  In  the  meantime  Parvati  too  left  Kailash  in 
search  of  her  husband.  She  looked  for  him  all  over  and 
was  tired.  It  so  happened  that  she  too  stopped  in  the 
same  forest  of  Kushasthali  to  rest.  As  she  was  sitting 
under  a  tree,  she  saw  a  fierce  tiger  coming  towards  her. 
In  panic  she  called  out  trahi  mam  Girish  -  ‘Oh  Girish 
protect  me’.  Girish,  which  means  lord  of  the  mountain,  is 
one  of  the  names  of  Shiva.  The  lord  immediately 
appeared  before  Parvati  and  consoled  her.  In  fact,  it  is 
said,  the  tiger  was  none  other  but  Shiva  himself  who  in 
a  tiger’s  garb  was  playing  a  prank  on  Parvati.  Thus  the 
Lord  came  to  be  known  as  ‘Mam  Girish’  which  over  a 
period  came  to  be  pronounced  as  Mangarish  and  later 
still,  as  Mangesh. 

Shiva  and  Parvati,  after  a  brief  sojourn  at  Kushasthali 
returned  to  Kailash.  But  Shiva  left  his  symbol,  the  Lingo, 
at  the  spot  where  he  had  appeared  before  Parvati  as  a 
tiger.  Over  the  years,  the  Linga  was  covered  with  layers 
of  earth  and  vegetation  sprouted  over  it. 

A  long,  long  time  after,  the  Linga  was  spotted  by  a 
cowherd  who  used  to  take  the  cattle  from  the  Goshala  of 
a  temple  for  grazing  in  Kushasthali  jungles.  He  noticed 
that  every  day  one  of  the  cows  detaching  herself  from  the 
rest  of  the  herd,  wandered  off  to  a  particular  spot  and 
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released  her  milk  there.  He  reported  this  phenomenon  to 
the  temple  priest,  named  Dev  Sharma.  The  priest,  on 
investigation  spotted  the  Lingo  buried  deep  into  the 
earth.  The  spot  become  a  place  for  worship  where  a 
small  temple  was  built  to  enshrine  the  Lingo.  First  the 
Muslims  destroyed  the  shrine  and  then  Portuguese  razed 
the  temple  which  had  been  rebuilt.  It  was  then  that  the 
deity  was  moved  to  Priyol. 

A  short  flight  of  steps  facing  the  seven-tier 
deepstambho  in  the  courtyard  of  Mangesh  temple  leads 
to  a  small  octogonal  (ashtakoni)  entrance  hall  of  the 
shrine.  Musical  instruments  used  for  daily  worship  like 
chougodo,  nogoro,  tosho  etc  are  kept  here.  Next  to  this 
entrance  hall  is  a  rectangular  chowk,  or  sobhomondopo. 
It  has  carved  pillars  and  a  wooden  ceiling;  on  either  side 
of  the  hall  are  narrow  gallery  -  like  areas  for  the  seating 
of  people.  The  floor  is  kept  shining  clean.  The  hall  has 
gorgeous  chandeliers,  a  variety  of  brass  lamps  and  a 
gallery  of  images  from  Doshovtor.  Bells  hang  along  the 
entrance  way  and  about  fifteen  paces  ahead  sits  a  well 
carved  Nandi  facing  the  sanctum  sanctorum. 

The  original  deity  is  a  rather  flat  Lingo;  this  is 
covered  by  an  exhibition  murti  and  a  gold  kovocho  in 
Shiva’s  image.  The  doors  of  the  gorbhogriho  are  covered 
with  silver  and  embossed  with  auspicious  symbols.  A 
large  number  of  associate  deities,  members  of  Mangesh’s 
Ponchoi^oton  have  shrine  in  the  compound.  They  include 
Lakshminarayan,  Suryanarayan,  Mulkeshwar,  Veerbhadra, 
Kalbhairav  and  Santeri.  Though  Lakshmi  Narayan  as 
Vishnu  generally  takes  precedent  over  other  deities  in 
Ponchoyotons,  in  Mangesh  temple,  in  the  daily  pujo 
Mulkeshwar  takes  precedent  over  Lakshmi  Narayan. 
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Mulkeshwar  is  no  God;  he  is  the  cowherd  who  had  found 
the  Lingo  in  the  forest  of  Kushasthali.  In  fact  he  was  not 
a  Brahmin  and  belonged  to  the  Gowda  or  Govala 
community.  A  shrine  is  dedicated  also  to  Dev  Sharma, 
the  priest  who  had  resurrected  the  Lingo  and  enshrined 
it  in  Kushasthali;  he  is  called  Grompurusha.  Veerbhadra, 
head  of  the  Gonos  of  Shiva  is  like  the  commander-in¬ 
chief.  Kalbhairav  is  in  the  front  portion  of  the  temple 
guarding  the  shrine.  His  obhishek  is  done  in  oil.  Santeri’s 
shrine  is  located  near  the  tank.  She  being  Bhumikadevi, 
symbolises  productivity,  and  at  harvest  time  the  first 
grains,  fruits  etc  are  offered  to  her  by  her  devotees. 

The  day  begins  at  Mangesh  shrine  at  5.00  a.m.  with 
shehnoi  and  chongudo  vodon  at  the  Nokorkhono  situated 
near  the  entrance.  The  musicians  come  to  the  hall  for  a 
brief  interlude  and  after  that  move  to  the  shrine  of 
Mulkeshwar.  At  sunrise,  the  deity’s  flag  is  raised  over  the 
Dhvojostombho.  The  daily  rituals  at  Mangesh  follow  the 
prescribed  pattern-beginning  with  Nirmoloi^o,  followed 
by  obhishek,  oroti  and  noivedi^o  at  noon,  and  again 
pujo,  oroti  and  evening  bhog.  The  last  arati  is  offered  at 
about  10.00  p.m. 

As  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter  obhishek  of 
Shiva  is  of  varying  types  -  Rudra,  Laghu-Rudro,  Moho- 
rudro  and  Ati-rudro.  There  is  a  silver  covered  horn  of  a 
bull  in  the  Mangesh  shrine  and  water  from  obhishek 
potro  flows  over  the  deity  through  this  horn.  Women 
dressed  in  nine-yard  traditional  saris,  and  adorned  with 
jewellery  and  flowers  can  be  seen  drawing  water  in 
copper  vessels  from  the  temple  well  to  pour  it  into  the 
obhishek  potro.  This  is  considered  an  important  sevo 
(service)  of  the  deity  by  the  women  of  Mangesh’s  kulovis. 
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The  offerings  to  the  deity  consist  of  coconut,  banana, 
flowers,  gandha  (incense  and  chandan)  and  dhoop.  On 
the  occasion  of  Shivaratri,  leaves  and  fruit  of  Bel  tree  are 
an  essential  offering.  Kevada  flower  too  is  offered  on  this 
day.  Generally  a  devotee  is  expected  to  make  the  offering 
of  two  bananas  and  a  coconut  at  Mangesh  Shrine.  But 
members  of  the  Kaundinya  gotra  bring  three  bananas, 
two  for  Mangesh  and  the  third  for  their  moolpurusha  or 
deified  ancestor. 

At  twelve  noon  all  comes  to  a  standstill.  Silence 
envelope  the  atmosphere  when  the  priest  brings  bhog- 
naivedga  for  the  deity.  It  includes  rice,  varan  dal,  a 
seasonal  vegetable  preparation  and  curd.  Payos  (milk 
pudding)  is  included  in  the  naivedi^a  only  on  festivals. 
The  deity  dines  in  private  and  midst  complete  silence 
which  is  broken  after  a  few  minutes  with  music  from 
chauguda,  ringing  of  bells  and  chanting  of  Har  Har 
Mahadev.  This  is  followed  by  noon  arati. 

The  evening  rituals  begin  after  five  o’clock.  Pradosh 
abhishek  is  performed  as  sun  sets  behind  the  hills  and  its 
last  rays  fall  on  the  dome  of  the  temple.  At  eight  o’clock 
the  Lord  is  offered  “anna  nawed\;a''  i.e.  offering  of 
cereals;  it  might  be  noted  that  unlike  Mangesh  who  is 
offered  anna  bhog  at  night,  the  goddesses  do  not  take 
cereals  at  night  and  their  evening  naiuedi;a  consists  of 
fruits,  milk  and  kokam  curry  only. 

The  last  arati  is  held  after  nawedi;a  with  oil  lamps 
lining  the  doorway  and  many  a  flickering  light  illuminating 
the  deity’s  countenance  in  the  garbhagriha.  The  music 
from  various  instruments,  the  ringing  of  bells  and  chants 
of  mantra  resound  the  surrounding  hills. 
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Besides  the  murti  and  kavach  in  the  garbhagriha, 
which  remains  on  its  seat,  there  are  a  number  of  utsav 
murtis  made  of  Panchdhatu.  The  wooden  chariot  of  Shri 
Mangesh  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  shrine.  It  is 
massive,  is  said  to  be  made  of  rosewood,  with  fine 
carvings. 

Magh  Purnima  Rathotsav  is  a  major  event.  The 
uisavmurti  of  the  deity  mounts  the  chariot,  with  a  silk 
canopy  held  over  it,  and  devotees  pull  the  chariot  with 
ropes  to  take  it  round  the  temple  compound.  The 
ceremony  takes  place  at  4.00  a.m.,  long  before  dawn.  By 
then  the  devotees  finish  their  ritual  bath  and  thus  purified, 
come  to  serve  the  lord;  coconuts  are  broken  on  chariojt 
wheels  as  a  symbol  of  adulation. 

The  outer  halls  of  the  temple  are  used  for  socio¬ 
religious  ceremonies  like  mundan  when  a  child  gets  his 
first  haircut,  thread  ceremony  when  a  boy  is  given  Ga\;atri 
Mantra  and  initiated  into  religious  duties,  and  marriage. 
No  last  rites  like  shradha  are  allowed  in  the  temple 
premises. 

Mangesh  temple  earlier  was  associated  with  a  glorious 
tradition  of  music;  its  vejantaris  who  were  experts  in 
playing  tasha,  dhol,  shehnai,  turhi,  jhanj  etc  were  invited 
by  other  temples  for  musical  performances  during  festivals. 
Master  Dinanath  Mangeshkar  belonged  to  this  temple 
and  though  his  daughters  -  and  he  himself  -  migrated  to 
Mumbai  many  years  ago  the  family  is  believed  to  have 
recently  revived  its  contact  with  the  shrine.  However, 
most  of  the  Kolavants  and  devadasis  have  either  given 
up  their  old  vocation  or  migrated  to  cities.  A  couple  of 
them  who  remained  in  the  service  of  the  temple  were  too 
old  to  participate  in  any  rituals  and  performances.  Still 
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they  came  for  symbolic  participation  and  precede  the 
Ratha  singing  and  dancing  before  the  deity.  Most  of  the 
time,  artistes  are  brought  from  Maharashtra  to  perform 
during  festivals. 

Dussehra,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  nine-day  Navratri 
festivities,  is  another  important  occasion  at  the  temple. 
Members  of  the  Gauda  community  collect  Apta  tree 
leaves  and  a  barber  cuts  these  leaves  ritually  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  shrine.  People  rush  to  acquire  these 
leaves,  exchange  greetings  saying  “may  these  Apta  leaves 
turn  into  gold  and  bring  good  luck  to  you.  This  ceremony 
is  called  “seemo/anghan”. 

The  temple  has  a  rich  “Kosh”,  i.e.  treasury  where 
valuable  offerings  of  silver,  gold  and  gems  are  stored. 
The  priests  at  the  temple  when  asked  said  they  did  not 
have  a  list  of  these  temple  jewels  but  that  the  same  had 
been  prepared  and  kept  by  the  government  department 
concerned. 

The  temple  has  scores  of  functionaries  to  maintain 
the  premises  and  keep  account  of  estate  income  and 
offerings.  Among  these  are  accountants,  bhavins,  women 
who  are  entrusted  with  cleaning  and  decoration  of 
sanctum  sanctorum  and  preparations  for  puja.  There  are 
some  thirty  abhishekis,  priests  who  perform  the  abhishek 
and  puja,  and  they  undertake  these  duties  by  turn. 

The  management  of  the  shrine  is  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  who  are  from  among  the  kulavis  of  the  deity. 
They  are  elected  every  three  years  under  Goa 
Government’s  regulations  for  management  of  shrines. 
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DEVI  MHALSA  OF  MARDOL 


One  of  the  important  Shaktya  temple  of  Goa  is  that 
of  Devi  Mhalsa  at  Mardol  in  Ponda  district,  on  the  Panaji 
-  Madgaon  road.  The  shrine  is  marked  for  its  copper 
stambha  and  its  festivities;  the  presiding  deity  here,  like 
Shri  Shantadurga,  goes  boating  and  picnicking,  bedecked 
with  flowers. 

The  outer  compound  gate  of  the  shrine  has  three 
arches  and  can  be  seen  from  the  main  highway.  Steps 
from  either  side  of  the  entrance  gate  lead  to  the 
Naubatkhana  where  vejantaries  sit  to  play  their 
instruments. 

The  inner  main  gate  of  the  shrine  is  covered  with 
embossed  copper  plate.  It  has  two  deepastarnbhas,  one 
of  copper  and  the  other  with  usual  stone  and  masonry 
work  and  painted  white  and  ochre.  By  the  side  of  the  two 
lamp  towers  is  the  customary  Tulsi  Vrindavan.  The  copper 
deepastambha,  known  as  Gnpandeep,  is  styled  on  lamp 
towers  in  south  Indian  temples.  It  is  a  unique  piece  of  art. 
Each  of  its  twenty-one  tiers  -  besides  the  base  and  a 
decorative  shikhira  -  is  delicately  moulded  in  perfect - 
symmetry.  It  is  an  example  of  superb  craftsmanship 
executed  with  religious  fervour  and  devotion.  The  main 
base  of  this  Gnyandeep  is  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise 
which  itself  sits  on  a  circular  seat  girdled  by  carved  hoods 
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of  five-headed  cobras.  Above  the  hoods  is  engraved  the 
letters  “Om  Shri  Mhalsa  Nara\;ani  Prasanna'\  The 
sculpted  tortoise  has  his  head  and  feet  stretched  out.  On 
its  back  is  placed  a  circular  stand.  On  the  four  sides  of  this 
piece  are  horses  which  in  turn  stand  on  sculpted  heads  of 
elephant.  It  is  a  complicated  design  but  has  been  executed 
with  clarity  of  detail  and  clever  workmanship.  The  first 
tier  of  the  deepastambha  again  has  serpent  hoods  sculpted 
around  it.  The  tower  is  forty  feet  high  and  can  hold  650 
wicks. 

In  the  same  compound,  on  the  left  is  a  double 
storeyed  building  popularly  known  as  the  bungalow.  A 
part  of  this  building  houses  the.  offices  of  the  temple 
managing  committee. 

On  either  side  of  the  courtyard  are  agrashalas;  the 
one  on  the  right  has  a  large  hall  which  is  used  by  the 
temple’s  kulavis  for  social  and  religious  functions  like 
thread  ceremony  and  weddings.  There  is  also  a  yajna 
mandap  with  a  homakund  which  is  generally  used  for 
Navachandi  homia.  A  number  of  smaller  shrines  around 
the  main  shrine  house  the  Parivar  devatas;  or  Panchayafan 
of  the  presiding  deity.  The  temple  tank  and  a  well  are  at 
the  rear  of  the  shrine  and  like  the  Shantadurga  shrine  are 
the  scene  of  many  a  joyous  festivals  including  naukavihar, 
jalakrida  and  uan~bhojan  of  the  Devi.  Mhalsa  temple  was 
built  in  the  early  17th  century  and  a  major  pad  of  the 
main  structure  remains  in  its  original  form.  It  has  a  fairly 
large  estate  with  garden  attached  to  it.  Mhalsa  is 
considered  one  of  the  richer  temples  in  the  area. 

The  deity  herself  is  reputed  as  a  Lokadevata,  people’s 
goddess,  as  her  devotees  include  besides  Saraswat 
Brahmins,  local  communities  and  nqn-Brahmins.  Guravas 
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have  a  special  role  in  her  traditional  worship  and  it  is 
claimed  that  till  recently  they  were  allowed  in  the 
garbhagriha  and  even  sometime  functioned  as  priests. 
The  mode  of  worship  at  Mhalsa  temple  combines  are 
Vedic  Padhiti  with  folk  traditions. 

As  a  pallavi  deua  of  Shri  Shantadurga,  Devi  Mhalsa 
has  two  Panchayatans  in  her  parivar  -  Shri  Mhalsa 
Panchishti  and  Shri  Shantadurga  Panchishti.  Besides 
these  Pancha^atans  there  are  two  more  deities  in  the 
temple  compound.  One  of  them  is  Wade  Santeri  (Santeri 
of  the  Wade  -  Wade  means  mansion  or  Palace)  and  the 
other  is  Shammi  Purush  who  is  believed  to  be  the 
Moolpurusha  (forebear)  of  the  Kaushik  gotra  who  are 
among  the  devotees  of  Mhalsa. 

At  the  rear  of  the  temple  near  its  base  and  under  an 
old  ashwatha  tree  is  an  ancient  image  of  the  goddess. 
This  looks  like  a  copy  of  the  Santushti  murti  of  the  deity 
kept  outside  the  garbhagriha.  Both  these  murtis  are 
believed  to  be  the  original  images  of  the  goddess.  The 
present  image  in  worship  is  about  four  hundred  years  old 
and  is  made  of  Shaligram  stone.  Besides  these  murtis, 
there  are  four  utsav  murtis  made  of  Panchdhatu  which 
are  used  for  worship  and  rituals  at  various  ceremonies 
and  festivals.  A  stone  sculpted  man  kneels  at  the  Devi’s 
feet  in  garbhagriha,  is  the  Mhalpurush,  who  is  believed 
to  have  found  the  Mhalsa  murti  buried  in  field. 

Like  in  many  other  temples  the  inner  doors  and  the 
asana  of  the  shrine  are  made  of  silver.  There  is  an 
impressive  collection  of  palanquins  and  various  things 
used  for  palaki  processions.  The  Devi’s  vehicles  include 
a  swan,  a  lion  and  an  elephant.  Her  companions  at 
various  ceremonial  processions  are  Maruti  and  Ganesh. 
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In  front  of  the  Devi’s  image  is  a  tri-muk  (three  faced) 
lampstand  which  is  used  for  rangapuja.  It  has  three 
deepams  -  two  sideways;  and  one  in  the  middle  rising 
from  a  single  base.  Mhalsa  shrine  has  an  impressive 
collection  of  both  Goa  style  and  south  Indian  type  puja 
deepams.  Goa  deepams  are  jhar  (tree)  shaped  with 
seven,  eleven,  twenty  one  and  fifty  one  five-wick  lamps 
spreading  out  like  the  branches  of  a  tree;  the  south 
Indian  style  lamps  have  a  heavy  circular  base  and  circular 
plates  for  wicks,  oftefi  surmounted  with  sculpted  peacocks. 

Devi  Mhalsa,  like  Shantadurga,  is  dressed  in 
shimmering  silks  and  a  variety  of  gold  and  precious  stone 
studded  jewels. 

True  to  her  reputation  of  Lokadeuata,  Devi  Mhalsa 
appears  to  her  devotees  in  the  form  they  seek  to  see  her 
in.  For  instance  on  Ekadashi  she  is  dressed  and  seen  as 
Vithoba  in  his  typical  pose  on  Gokulashtami,  she  is 
Krishna,  dressed  as  Balgopal  with  peacock  feathers  in  her 
mukut.  On  Anantchaudas  she  is  Sheshashai;i  Narayari', 
she  is  Venkatesh,  Kali\;a-mardani,  Sat\;anara\;an, 
Murlidhar,  Lakshmi  Narayan  -  assuming  whatever  roop 
her  devotees  want  to  see  her  in. 

There  is  no  less  than  sixty  one  major  and  minor 
festivals  celebrated  at  Mhalsa  temple  when  special  pujas, 
abhishek  etc  are  offered.  Mhalsa  shrine  also  celebrates 
some  of  the  utsavas  of  its  senior  associate,  Shri 
Shantadurga. 

Besides  the  annual  festivals,  on  every  Ekadashi 
Vithobalankar  puja  is  offered  when  the  deity  is  dressed 
as  Vithoba.  On  the  second  day  of  Baisakh  is  Akshaya 
Tritiya  when  an  utsau  murti  is  taken  out  in  procession  in 
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the  temple  chariot.  The  palaki  procession  on  Baisakh 
Purnima  features  two  deities  -  Santeri  and  Mhalsa  -  who 
are  taken  to  the  garden,  as  if  for  a  stroll  and  are  offered 
puja  to  mark  the  advent  of  spring. 

Festivities  are  rather  at  a  low  ebb  in  the  hot  months 
of  Jaistha  and  Ashad.  The  new  festival  season  begins 
with  the  month  of  Shravan  when  the  Panchami,  the  fifth- 
day  of  the  bright  fortnight  of  the  month,  is  celebrated  with 
Devidarshan  palaki. 

Next  comes  Gokulashtami  when  the  deity  appears 
in  various  Krishna  roopas  as  the  divine  cowherd,  the 
slayer  of  serpent  Kali\;a  and  the  flute  playing  Gopi- 
Krishna,  On  Bhadrapad  chaudashi  falls  Anantashai^anan 
puja.  This  is  the  day  of  Ananta  vrats  and  the  deity 
appears  as  the  Sheshasha\;i  Vishnu. 

Ashwin  is  the  favourite  month  of  the  goddess  ~  the 
month  of  Navratri  utsav  of  dance,  music,  pujas  and 
processions.  It  starts  with  the  first  day  of  Shuklapaksha; 
the  festivities  beginning  with  Ghatasthapana  or  the 
installing  of  a  water-pot.  Every  night  for  the  next  nine 
days,  the  deity  sits  on  a  silver  swing,  the  makhar,  in  the 
main  sabhamandap.  Kirtans  and  bhajans  are  sung  by 
groups  of  specially  invited  musicians  and  the  mahaarati 
at  night  is  an  elaborate  affair  with  all  lamps  lit  both  in  the 
garbhagriha  and  other  parts  of  the  temple.  The  sixth 
navaratra  is  observed  as  Saraswati  and  Mahalakshmi 
puja  and  the  goddess  herself  is  adorned  as  Venkateshwara. 
This  is  also  the  day  of  moo/  nakshatra  when  Mhalsa  Devi 
is  offered  Kulakabhishek  i.e.  abhishek  with  the  water  of 
108  tender  coconuts. 

On  the  9th  day  Chandi  havan  is  performed  and 
Purnahuti  offered  to  gods.  The  deep  are  lit  in  the  courtyard 
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and  all  utsaumurtis  together  sit  on  the  makhar  and  give 
darshan  to  the  devotees. 

Another  series  of  festivals  follow  soon,  in  honour  of 
some  of  the  Parivar  devatas  of  Mhalsa  Panchishti,  Mool 
Parasha  and  Shani  Parasha  are  accorded  special  Pajas 
once  again  emphasizing  reverence  to  the  elders. 

A  special  and  beautiful  festival  at  Mhalsa  shrine  is 
“Jai  chi  paja''  when  the  deity  is  decorated  with  jai,  a 
delicate  and  fragrant  white  flower.  The  festival  falls  in 
Bhadrapada.  Phalkar,  the  flower  seller  community,  collect 
jai  buds  for  two  days  when  there  is  no  public  sale  of 
these  flowers.  They  decorate  the  shrine  and  prepare  a 
flower-float  for  the  deity.  This  is  the  day  of  the  Phalkars 
who  come  into  the  inner  shrine  to  worship  the  deity. 

Once  upon  a  time,  Mhalsa  shrine  boasted  of  the 
most  talented  and  beautiful  Devadasis.  There  are  none 
now.  Musicians  are  invited  from  other  temples  and  cities 
like  Bombay  to  sing  on  festival  days. 

The  ritual  food  offerings  for  the  deity  as  also  her 
Panchishti  are  clearly  prescribed  in  Paja  Padhiti  of  the 
shrine.  The  naived\;a  for  Devi  Mhalsa  had  already  been 
mentioned  and  similar  type  of  offerings  are  made  to 
Santeri  and  Lakshmi  Narayan.  Gram-Purush  is  offered 
banana,  ghee  and  jaggery;  Bhagvati’s  naived\;a  consists 
of  various  dhans  i.e.  cereals,  while  Dadh  is  offered  Khichri, 
i.e.  rice  and  dal  cooked  together;  Malhar  is  fond  of  payos 
while  Kal  Bhairav  is  offered  only  jaggery.  The  abhishek 
of  Bhairav  is  with  oil  instead  of  sanctified  water. 

It  is  said  that  Santeri  was  originally  a  tamas  deity 
who  demanded  animal  sacrifices,  However,  she  has  now 
changed  her  ‘untf  (character)  in  the  company  of  other 
satvik  devas. 
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The  original  Mhalsa  temple  was  at  Verna.  Upon  its 
destruction  by  the  Portuguese,  the  deity  was  removed  to 
Priyol  and  the  Wada  (locality)  where  the  new  temple  was 
constructed  was  named  Mhaldol  which  later  became 
Mhardol. 

The  present  site  of  the  temple  with  adjoining  lands, 
was  gifted  to  the  shrine  by  the  Peshwa  Rajirao  I.  The 
agrashalas  attached  to  it  can  accommodate  about  two 
hundred  pilgrims  at  a  time. 

As  per  the  state  rules  governing  religious  institutions 
the  management  of  the  shrine  is  under  a  board  of 
trustees.  There  is  a  large  staff  with  specific  jobs  assigned 
to  them  who  take  care  of  the  upkeep  of  the  temple  and 
the  sevas  offered  in  the  shrine. 


VIII 

VAISHNAVITE  SHRINE  OF 
DEVAKI  KRISHNA 


In  the  highest  tradition  of  learning  -  acquiring 
Brahmajnan,  i.e.  the  divine  knowledge  pertaining  to 
both  body  and  soul  -  the  learned  and  the  pious  had 
ordained  establishment  of  Brahmapuris  around  places  of 
worship.  Here  study  and  research  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  the  uplift  of  human 
soul  were  carried  out  by  scholars  and  students.  Vedic 
Parthshalas,  Apurvijnan,  Anusandhanshalas,  Ji;otish 
Shastra  Vidpalapas  and  centres  of  Tarkashastra  (Vedic 
Schools,  research  centres  for  medicine,  astronomy  and 
philosophy)  were  set  up  headed  by  sages  and  acharyas. 
One  such  Brahmapuri  was  near  Marcela,  in  Ponda  district. 
When  the  deity  Devaki  Krishna  was  brought  from  Chodan 
to  Ponda,  the  Sonde  Rajas  who  had  extended  their 
protection  to  the  devotees,  considered  Marcela  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  Brahmapuri,  as  the  most  suitable  place  for 
establishing  a  new  shrine  for  Devaki  Krishna,  who  is  one 
of  the  notable  Vaishnavite  deities  in  Goa. 

The  temple  is  situated  in  a  flat  valley  midst  Ponda 
hills  near  a  tributary  of  the  river  Zuari.  The  spacious 
compound  facing  the  shrine  is  practically  bare  of 
vegetation,  but  the  temple  complex  is  surrounded  by  tall 
coconut  palms,  jackfruit  and  mango  groves  and  flowering 
bushes.  Its  red  earth,  unostentatious  buildings  painted 
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white  and  ochre,  and  rural  environs  invest  the  place  with 
tranquility.  The  complex  has  an  austere  yet  dignified 
look. 

Devaki-Krishna,  like  almost  all  other  deities  of  Ponda 
area,  is  a  migrant  Deva.  The  present  shrine  is  about  300 
years  old.  The  deity  was  originally  in  Chandan  village, 
also  known  earlier  as  Chandamani.  However,  when 
religious  persecution  disturbed  the  area,  the  Mahajans  of 
the  shrine  moved  the  deity  to  Maern  lake  area;  they 
found  no  peace  there  either  and  ultimately  decided  to  go 
south-east.  While  journeying  towards  Karnataka,  they 
were  persuaded  by  the  Sonde  Raja  not  to  move  out  of 
Gomantak.  He  offered  them  protection  and  a  place  to 
build  a  shrine.  Some  of  the  Mahajans  decided  to  accept 
the  offer  and  brought  the  deity  to  Marcela  where  they 
built  the  shrine  and  settle  down  around  it.  Others  moved 
off  as  planned  by  them  earlier,  to  Mangalore  and  Cochin. 
The  Kulavis  of  Devaki-Ki'ishna  are  mainly  Gaud  Saraswats 
and  include  Kamaths,  Prabhus,  Tambes  and  Lavandes. 

True  to  his  promise  the  Sonde  chief  provided  a  large 
and  open  area  for  the  construction  of  the  shrine.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  the  place  chosen  was  eminently 
suitable;  here  already  were  settled  great  Sanskrit  scholars, 
experts  in  Ayurveda  science,  Mahashalyas  (surgeons), 
kalavants  and  oedachars.  It  was  culture  and  scholarship 
all  round.  The  Sonde  chief  also  allotted  funds  and  a 
sizable  estate  for  the  upkeep  of  the  new  stiirne. 

The  priest  and  Mahajans  of  Devaki  Krishna  speak 
with  pride  of  A\;urveda  Vaid^as  who  researched  and 
practised  in  the  temple  complex  for  generations;  now 
their  progeny  has  gone  into  allopathic  system  of  medicine 
and  moved  out  to  cities  in  Goa  and  Maharashtra. 
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The  temple  attracted  artistes  of  note.  Among  the 
musicians  associated  with  the  shrine  are  mentioned  Hari 
Masherkar,  who  excelled  in  playing  Shehnai  and  peti 
(harmonium)  and  the  award  winning  Tabla  player  Vasant 
Amonkar  whose  daughter-in-law,  Kishori  Amonkar  is 
today  one  of  the  finest  exponents  of  vocal  classical  music. 
Many  of  the  Kalauants  moved  out  of  the  area  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century  for  lack  of  patronage.  Some  of 
them  formed  dramatic  troups  in  Bombay,  Pune  and 
Sholapur.  The  Pendekar  Natak  Mandali  of  Pune,  it  is 
claimed,  was  dominated  by  Kalauants  from  Marcela.  The 
artistes  have  mentioned  their  association  with  the  shrine 
and  come  to  perform  there  during  festivals. 

On  the  periphery  of  the  compound  of  the  shrine  are 
a  series  of  buildings  of  various  sizes.  The  main  shrine 
structure,  which  lies  in  an  east-west  direction,  dominates 
the  complex.  A  number  of  smaller  structures  house 
members  of  the  Devaki  Krishna  Panchayatan.  There  are 
spacious  sabhagrihas  used  for  religious,  social  and  cultural 
activities  as  also  quarters  for  the  temple  functionaries,  a 
Pathshala  and  office  of  the  managing  committee. 

The  image  of  the  deity  brought  by  its  Mahajans  from 
Chandamani,  is  believed  to  be  truly  ancient,  so  much  so 
that  its  features  had  been  rubbed  off  with  constant 
abhishekas  and  pujas  and  ceremonies  which  involved 
touching  it.  It  has  become  a  featureless  piece  of  stone 
with  cracks  in  the  body.  A  new  murti  was  consequently 
ordered.  The  murtikars  of  Karkal  carved  Devaki  Krishna 
from  black  Shaligram  stone,  and  the  installation  ceremony 
took  place  quite  recently  in  1979.  The  new  murti  has 
four  hands  each  holding  a  butter  ball  which  the  priest 
says,  is  a  symbol  of  Prithvi,  the  earth,  a  Shankh  (conch 
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shell)  a  Padam  (flower)  and  a  charka  (the  disc  of  Vishnu). 
The  old  murti  has  been  consigned  to  the  temple  well. 

Devaki  Krishna  is  the  prateek  (personification)  of 
mother-child  relationship.  The  childless  couples  come  to 
this  shrine  to  seek  boon  of  a  progeny.  This  ritual  involves 
a  ceremony  called  Oati-bharan.  The  coconut  is  given  to 
the  couple  as  prasad  and  they  are  expected  to  partake  of 
it.  If  the  boon  is  granted  they  return  for  'Angavan'  i.e., 
acknowledgement  of  the  boon  and  gratitude  for  the 
favour  granted.  Then  they  make  their  ritual  offerings  and 
perform  pujas.  The  offerings  on  this  occasion  include 
Jhable  -  silken  baby  clothes  for  the  Tulsi  murti,  five 
coconuts  and  rice.  Ceremonies,  his  mundan  and  sacred 
thread  too  are  generally  performed  at  the  shrine. 

Structurally  the  shrine  building  follows  the  general 
pattern  of  Ponda  temples  with  an  entry  gate,  an  enclosed 
inner  compound  with  a  few  steps  leading  up  to  the 
mukhmandapam  of  the  temple.  The  oblong  sabhagriha 
has  eight  pillars  is  spacious  and  is  decorated  with  pictures 
of  various  deities  and  exquisite  brass  lamps  as  also  with 
chandeliers  which  hang  from  its  ceilings.  The  antralapa  is 
square  shaped  with  a  marble  facade  and  doors  covered 
with  silver  plate.  The  deity  has  kavachas  of  gold  and 
silver  and  gold  mukuta  studded  with  precious  stones. 
Devotees  seek  to  offer  special  abhishek  with  Panchamrit 
to  the  deity.  The  daily  offering  of  food  includes  uarana, 
bhat,  (dal  and  rice)  and  payiasam  i.e.  sweetened  and 
thickened  milk.  A  milk  preparation  is  essential  among  the 
dishes  offered  to  the  deity  for  bhog.  At  night  the  nafuedya 
consists  of  fruit  and  panchakdai^a  -  a  preparation  of  dry 
and  pounded  coconut,  moong,  chana,  jaggery  and 
cardamoms.  The  food  is  prepared  by  the  priest.  The  arati 
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is  conducted  midst  music  -  playing  of  chauguda  and 
cymbals,  blowing  of  conch-shell  and  beating  of  the  drum. 

As  one  would  expect  the  festivals  celebrated  at 
Devaki  Krishna  shrine  are  those  connected  with  Krishna 
and  Vishnu.  Shiva,  however,  remains  all-pervasive  in 
Ponda  temples  as  indeed  in  the  rest  of  Goa.  Hence  at  the 
Devaki  Krishna  shrine  too,  Somuara  (Mondays)  falling  in 
the  month  of  Shravan  are  days  of  special  worship. 
Monday  is  normally  the  day  of  Mahadeva;  Shravan  and 
Bhadrapoda  are  associated  with  Krishna;  the  two  seem  to 
have  been  synthesised  and  on  Shravan  Mondays,  Rang 
puja  is  offered  to  Devaki  Krishna.  In  the  garbhagriha,  an 
abhishek  patra  which  is  an  essential  accessory  for  Shiva’s 
abhishek,  hangs  over  the  Devaki-Krishna  murti.  This 
shows  once  again  Shaivite  influence  at  the  Vaishnavite 
shrine  and  its  puja  traditions. 

On  the  8th  day  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  lunar  month 
(Krishnapaksha  ashtami)  falls  Shrl  Krishna  Janmotsava, 
the  festival  of  Krishna’s  birth.  This  is  the  most  important 
festival  at  the  shrine  and  preparations  for  its  celebration 
begin  weeks  in  advance.  The  shrine  is  decorated  with 
lights  and  flowers.  The  main  deity  is  offered  special 
abhishek  and  adornments.  The  utsavmurti  is  decorated 
and  brought  out  in  a  Paloki.  The  tradition  prescribes  that 
it  be  taken  to  a  seashore  but  actually  the  ritual  procession 
goes  up  to  the  river  bank  only,  where  puja  is  offered 
again.  The  celebrations  culminate  at  mid-night  when 
Krishna’s  birth  is  heralded  with  blowing  of  conch  shells 
and  shehnoivadan.  The  deity  is  put  in  a  swing  and 
devotees  pull  its  silken  cords  midst  music  and  devotional 
songs.  The  Haridas  (Kathakar)  then  explains  Krishna 
Janma  Mahatm^/a,  the  significance  of  the  occasion.  Then 
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prasad  is  distributed;  those  fasting  on  the  day  break  their 
upavas  and  the  devotees  treck  back  to  their  homes  or  to 
the  rest  rooms  of  the  agrashalas  in  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning. 

During  the  day  -  in  fact  for  many  days  preceding  the 
ashtami  -  dramatic  and  musical  performances  are  put  up 
in  the  sabhagrihas  and  in  the  open  compound  of  the 
temple.  Episodes  from  the  childhood  of  Krishna  are 
enacted  and  Kirtankars  sing  with  fervour.  However,  there 
is  no  tradition  of  setting  up  jhankis  which  is  a  special  and 
integral  feature  of  Krishna  ashtami  celebrations  in  the 
north.  Jhankis  involve  reconstruction  of  scenes  connected 
with  Krishna’s  birth  and  his  childhood  pranks;  instead,  at 
the  Devaki-Krishna  temple,  such  episodes  are  enacted  on 
the  stage  and  these  performances  are  called  Gopalkala. 

Anant  Chaudas,  falling  on  the  14th  day  of  the  bright 
fortnight  in  Bhadra,  is  the  day  of  the  worship  of  shesha- 
sha^i  Vishnu  i.e.  Vishnu  who  sleeps  on  the  serpent  king 
Seshnaga.  This  is  another  important  festival  at  Devaki- 
Krishna  shrine.  An  image  of  the  seven-hooded  Seshnaga 
is  made  with  durva  grass  in  the  sabhamandap  and  an 
utsavmurti  is  installed  there  on.  The  celebrations  include 
Ananta  puja,  mahaarati  and  recitation  from  Bhagwat 
purana.  On  Ananta  Chaudas  devout  Hindus  tie  ananta, 
the  sacred  thread,  on  their  right  arm. 

Go-pujan  or  Go-krida  is  associated  with  Krishna’s 
love  for  cows.  On  this  day  householders  worship  the  cow 
in  their  homes  offering  it  flowers,  kumkum  and  special 
feed.  In  the  temple,  go-pujan  and  Krishna  pujan  is 
performed  simultaneously.  An  utsavmurti  of  the  deity  is 
brought  out  in  a  Rath  which  is  parked  next  to  a  cow.  Puja 
is  offered  to  both  -  in  turns  -  and  thus  each  ritual  is 
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repeated,  first  for  the  deity  and  then  for  the  cow.  This 
festival  lasts  the  whole  day  with  ceremonies  of  abhishek, 
arati  and  naivedi^a  starting  in  the  morning  and  concluding 
at  sundown  or  Godhulibela,  the  auspicious  hour  of 
sunset  when  cows  return  home  from  pastures. 

Navratri  which  basically  is  a  Sha/ctya  festival  is 
celebrated  for  all  the  nine  days  at  Devaki-Krishna  shrine 
too.  These  are  considered  auspicious  days  when  gods 
descend  on  the  earth  to  bless  their  devotees  and  hence 
whatever  the  form  of  the  deity,  special  worship  is 
considered  to  be  in  order.  At  the  Devaki-Krishna  shrine, 
Navratras  coincide  with  the  temple’s  Makhrotsav  -  when 
the  deity  is  put  in  a  decorated  swing  and  kirtanas  are 
organised.  Kaul  and  prasad  are  also  associated  with 
Navratri  period.  However,  Kaul  when  a  possessed  bhagat 
makes  predictions  and  answers  questions  asked  by 
audience,  takes  place  in  the  compound,  outside  the  main 
temple  building. 

Devaki-Krishna  is  an  affluent  shrine  and  according 
to  its  head  priests  the  Mahajans  who  manage  the  temple 
trust  and  its  funds  often  give  financial  assistance  to  students. 
The  old  tradition  of  scholarship  still  continues  -  though 
in  a  very  small  way  as  compared  to  the  time  when 
Devaki-Krishna  was  enshrined  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
Brahmapuri. 


IX 

KALIKADEVI  OF  KASARPAL 

On  the  highway  from  Mapusa  to  Sawantwadi  in 
Bicholi  taluka  is  located  the  legendry  temple  of  Shri 
Kalikadevi.  She  is  the  Kulswarnini  of  Swarankars  (sonars) 
goldsmiths  and  silversmiths. 

Though  the  main  entry  gate  to  the  temple  is  close  to 
the  main  road,  a  long  driveway  sets  off  the  shrine  complex 
from  the  busy  road  and  keeps  the  traffic  noise  away.  On 
entering  the  vast  temple  estate  one  is  surprised  at  the 
sudden  change  in  scene.  Peace  and  quietude  envelop 
the  surroundings;  its  sprawling  fruit  and  flower  gardens,  a 
little  stream  gurgling  under  a  tiny  bridge,  series  of 
agrashalas,  Sabhamandaps  and  shrines  of  Parivar  devatas 
dotting  the  compound  have  an  air  of  aloofness  and 
dignity.  Against  a  backdrop  of  wooded  hills,  the  shrine  of 
Kalikadevi  rises  above  the  lush  greenery^  of  a  flat  valley. 

Kasar  means  a  pond  and  pal  stands  for  city.  Kasarpal 
originally  must  have  sprung  around  a  pond  or  a  lake.  Till 
some  two  centuries  ago,  the  shrine  was  difficult  to  reach. 
The  entire  area,  surrounded  by  Sahyadri  mountain  ranges, 
was  covered  with  dense  forests.  Pilgrims  had  to  travel  for 
days  on  foot  and  face  many  a  hazard  of  wild  animals  and 
snakes  to  reach  the  shrine.  After  traversing  the  Ghats  and 
then  walking  many  miles  further,  one  reached  a  rivulet, 
chopdo,  which  could  be  crossed  by  boat  to  reach  across 
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to  Ashode  village.  From  there  one  had  again  to  walk 
through  hill  tracks  and  jungles  to  reach  the  temple. 
Pilgrims  generally  travelled  in  groups  and  in  fair  weather, 
as  during  the  monsoon  the  shrine  became  almost 
inaccessible. 

Later  when  the  Maratha  ruler,  Shivaji,  and  local 
Rane  chieftains  gained  power  in  the  area,  some  sort  of 
pathways  were  cleared  in  the  jungle  to  help  pilgrims 
reach  the  temple.  After  the  territory  was  liberated  from 
Portuguese,  roads  were  laid  and  Kasarpal  and  Kalikadevi 
became  accessible  to  all.  Now  regular  bus  services  operate 
on  the  highway  and  vehicles  can  be  taken  right  into  the 
compound,  at  the  foot  of  the  main  shrine  structure. 

The  structural  style  of  Kalikadevi  temple  is  somewhat 
different  from  most  other  shrines  in  Goa.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  when  after  destruction  of  old  temples  by  Portuguese 
and  Muslims,  the  deities  were  moved  to  new  sites,  one  of 
the  major  considerations  in  location  of  new  temples  was 
security.  Hence  the  shrines  were  hidden  away  on  hill 
slopes  and  valleys.  The  seat  of  the  deity,  the  garbhagriha, 
too  was  generally  right  at  the  back  of  the  structure  and 
often  at  a  level  lower  to  the  surrounding  meditation  halls. 
This  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  Kalikadevi  temple.  Tliough 
situated  in  a  valley,  the  temple  structure  is  prominently 
visible  from  the  surrounding  areas;  it  is  in  split  levels,  with 
the  garbhagriba  occupying  the  highest  plane. 

According  to  some  scholars,  this  style  follows  the 
temple  architecture  of  Sumerians  who  came  to  Gomantak 
as  immigrants  and  built  shrines  in  honour  of  local  deities. 
Yet,  inspite  of  prominent  location  of  the  temple  dense 
vegetation  forms  a  protective  line  around  it. 
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The  long  tarred  driveway  leads  from  the  gate  to  the 
temple.  Right  at  the  outskirts  of  the  vast  compound  is  the 
shrine  of  Bhumikadevi.  On  the  left  side,  as  you  enter,  are 
quarters  for  the  priest,  while  on  the  right  sid€  is  a  garage 
where  the  Devi's  chariot,  Vijayarath,  is  parked  under  a 
dust  cover.  About  a  dozen  families  live  on  the  premises 
in  this  part  of  the  complex,  and  provide  the  various 
services  for  worship  and  upkeep  of  the  temple. 

Around  the  main  chowk  are  agrashalas  built  by 
different  gotras  among  Kalika  devotees.  An  old  well 
provides  water  for  abhishek  and  other  rituals.  On  the 
right  hand  side  from  here  one  goes  to  the  Pushpavatika, 
or  flower  gardens,  which  provides  flowers  for  the  Devi's 
puja. 

A  few  yards  away  from  the  well,  a  flight  of  steps 
leads  to  the  gate  of  the  temple’s  main  structure. 
Kalikadevi’s  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  open  temples 
in  Goa.  The  place  for  vejantaris  is  an  extension  of  the 
main  shrine  structure  and  not  removed  from  it  as  is  the 
case  in  some  other  temples  of  Goa.  Also  while  in  most 
other  temples,  cultural  performances  take  place  either  in 
the  courtyard  or  a  sabhagriha  which  may  be  in  a  separate 
wing,  in  the  Kalika  temple  areas  marked  for  such  activity 
are  part  of  the  main  shrine  structure. 

Kalikadevi’s  sabhagriha  or  the  auditorium,  has  two 
side  entrances  besides  the  central  entrance  which  is 
reached  directly  from  the  main  entry  steps.  Above  the 
central  entrance  is  a  gallery  for  the  vejantaris,  also  called 
Nakarkhana,  and  under  this  gallery  is  a  spacious,  raised 
platform,  which  is  used  as  a  stage  or  rangmanch.  The 
side  entrances  lead  to  pillared  verandahs  opening  into  a 
rectangular  sabhagriha.  The  place  is  so  designed  that 
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spectators  from  all  parts  of  the  hall,  as  also  the  verandahs 
can  clearly  see  the  performers  on  the  stage.  There  is  an 
alcove  at  the  far  end  of  the  sabhagriha,  facing  the  stage, 
where  lamps  are  lit  and  an  utsavmurti  of  the  deity 
installed  on  festival  days  when  cultural  shows  take  place. 
The  deity  witnesses  the  performances  from  this  seat. 

From  the  performance  hall,  or  sabhagriha  one  enters 
a  small  chowk  where  musical  instruments  like  tasha, 
dhol,  senai  (Shehnai)  nakara  etc.  are  kept  for  daily  use. 
From  the  chowk  one  goes  five  steps  up  to  reach  a 
tastefully  decorated  hall,  the  mandapam,  where  the 
devotees  sit  to  listen  to  kathas  from  Puranas  and  scriptures. 
The  hall  has  carved  pillars  and  chandeliers  hang  from  its 
wood-crafted  ceiling.  This  is  the  second  chowk  and 
brings  one  to  the  vicinity  of  antralaya.  A  row  of  brass 
bells  bang  at  the  entrance  which  a  devotee  rings  to 
announce  his  entry,  and  in  a  way  seek  the  deity’s 
permission  to  enter  into  her  presence.  The  stone  floor  is 
cool  and  well-polished.  The  hall  is  open  on  three  sides 
and  as  it  is  at  an  elevation,  cool  breeze  flows  through  it 
at  all  hours,  creating  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
relaxation.  This  indeed  is  an  ideal  place  to  meditate  and 
to  ponder  over  religious  texts.  From  here  one  also  gets  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  forests.  You 
cross  this  second  mandap,  go  up  another  flight  of  steps 
and  are  in  the  antralaya  facing  the  garbhagriha.  The 
visitors  are  almost  overawed  by  the  richness  and  artistic 
execution  of  decorations  of  the  inner  shrine. 

The  threshold  of  the  garbhagriha  and  its  doors  are 
covered  with  silver  plate  and  embossed  with  auspicious 
symbols  -  peacocks,  elephants,  flowers  and  sarpabeli 
creeper.  Two  dwarpal  (guards)  figures  stand  at  the  entrance 
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to  the  garbhagriha  and  right  across  is  the  treasury  box, 
also  covered  with  silver. 

The  deity  sits  on  a  silver  throne  reached  by  five 
silver  covered  steps;  on  both  side  of  the  throne  are  silver 
pillars,  tall  lampstands  and  various  other  items  of  decor 
and  worship.  There  are  two  arches  framing  the  image  of 
the  deity-one  immediately  above  the  deity’s  throne,  and 
the  other,  larger  and  heavier  one  framing  the  entire  scene 
of  sihasana,  lampstands  set.  The  overall  impression  is  of 
luxury,  artistry?  and  devotion.  Kalika’s  Puranic  reference 
describe  her  as  moolshakti  and  not  an  incarnation.  It  is 
stated  that  she  was  created  specially  by  Vishnu  and  Shiva 
to  destroy  the  demons  who  were  troubling  the  devas. 
The  gods  offered  her  their  weapons  to  annihilate  the  evil 
rakshasas.  Shiva  gave  her  the  trident  (thshul),  Kala  i.e. 
Yama,  the  god  of  death  gave  her  the  sword,  Vishnu  the 
disc  (chakra)  and  Varuna  the  victory  conch  (Shankha). 
The  king  of  mountains,  the  Himalaya,  provided  a  lion  for 
her  mount. 

The  goddess  destroyed  the  demons.  After  fierce 
battles  she  was  tired  and  looked  for  a  place  to  rest.  The 
grandeur  and  natural  beauty  of  Gomantak,  always 
considered  the  Kridosthal  of  gods,  attracted  the  Devi's 
attention  and  she  stopped  there  for  rest.  Later  devotees 
persuaded  the  goddess  to  stay  on  in  the  area. 

The  original  murti  of  the  Devi,  believed  to  be  more 
than  a  thousand  years  old,  is  now  an  almost  shapeless 
piece  of  stone.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  a  chaturbhuj 
image  with  trishul  and  dhal  in  the  two  left  hands  and 
lotus  flower  and  khadga  in  the  right  ones.  The  old  murti 
was  replaced  by  the  present  one  some  sixty  years  ago;  it 
is  carved  out  of  shaligram  stone  by  famed  murtikars 
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(sculptors)  of  Karkal  in  Karnataka.  It  has  a  kavach  or 
mukhota  made  of  gold  and  silver  which  is  put  on  the 
image  after  abhishek. 

The  exquisite  silver  work  in  garthagriha  has  been 
executed  by  the  best  craftsmen  in  the  area.  On  two  sides 
of  the  outer  door  of  garbhagriha  are  carved  images  of 
Saraswati  and  Lakshmi  A  silver  lion  sits  at  the  feet  of  the 
Devi  and  there  are  three  Maf^a  Purush,  believed  to  be 
rakshasas  who  changed  at  will  into  different  forms,  sitting 
in  the  middle.  The  garbhagriha  is  quite  spacious  and 
one  can  take  pradakshina  of  the  deity  even  in  the 
sanctum  sanctorum. 

Though  the  Devi  here  is  Kalika,  a  name  given  to 
Mother  Goddess  in  her  fierce  form,  her  image  does  not 
depict  her  as  a  destroyer;  rather  she  is  kamalnayana, 
chandravadna  and  karunama\;i  i.e.  lotus-eyed,  moon¬ 
faced  and  compassionate. 

The  utsavmurtis  of  the  deity  carried  in  processions 
or  at  festivals  are  made  of  panchdhatu.  Besides  these, 
there  is  one  in  bronze  which  is  used  for  kaul-prasad. 

This  temple  do  not  have  any  well-known  or  old- 
time  master  musicians  associated  with  it.  Local  devotees 
or  those  among  its  workers  living  on  the  premises  who 
know  how  to  play  musical  instruments,  fulfill  the  ritual 
requirement. 

At  the  time  of  Mahaarati  of  Kalikadevi  scores  of 
lamps  are  lit;  the  light  plays  on  the  silver  covered  inner 
shrine  and  the  gold-silver,  bejeweled  image  of  the 
goddess.  It  makes  an  enchanting  sight.  The  lamps  used 
for  arati  in  this  shrine  are  particularly  beautiful,  in  various 
shapes  and  tiered  like  spiral  domes.  One  of  the  deepams 
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is  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise,  each  shell  on  the  back  of  the 
tortoise  providing  a  receptacle  for  oil  and  wick. 

Kalikadevi  is  a  rich  temple,  its  mahajans  and  kulavis 
are  mostly  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  by  profession,  and 
that  to  some  extent  explains  the  extensive  use  of  these 
precious  metals  and  excellence  of  workmanship  in  the 
garbhagriha.  A  large  section  of  the  Devi's  kulavis  live  in 
and  around  Goa  but  many  have  gone  to  places  as  far  off 
as  Gulf  countries  in  pursuit  of  their  profession.  However, 
they  keep  in  touch  with  the  temple  and  are  ever  ready  to 
provide  finances  and  participate  in  its  festivals. 

As  the  palaki  procession  is  taken  out  on  every  bright 
chaturthi,  there  are  twelve  such  processions  in  a  year. 
Devi’s  kulavis  in  different  districts  and  talukas  of  Goa 
have  undertaken  to  arrange  and  finance  these  festivals. 
For  instance  the  Palaki  festivals  falling  during  Baisakh, 
Bhadrapad  and  Magh  are  the  responsibility  of  kulavis 
living  in  Bardesh;  those  in  Jyeshta,  Ashwin  and  Paush 
are  undertaken  by  Teeswadi  people;  Ashad,  Kartik  and 
Phalgun  ones  by  Antrus  and  the  ones  falling  in  Chaitra, 
Shravan  and  Margashirsh  by  people  in  Sashti. 

On  the  palaki  day  the  deity  is  offered  special  abhishek 
and  bhog  naivedya  in  the  morning.  One  couple 
undertakes  to  officiate  at  the  morning  puja  and  take  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  the  festival  through.  The  couple 
present  themselves  early  in  the  morning  in  the  prescribed 
dress,  kasota  dhoti  and  angavastra  for  the  man  and  nine- 
yard  silk  sari  for  the  wife.  The  procession  is  taken  out  at 
night.  The  utsavmurti  of  the  deity  is  dressed  in  pure, 
shimmering  silks  and  adorned  with  jewels.  Besides  the 
Mahajans  and  other  devotees,  the  palaki  procession  is 
accompanied  by  the  Devi's  functionaries,  guards,  bhavins, 
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vejantaris,  mashalachis,  pakhavaji,  archak,  priests  etc. 
The  goddess  rides  one  of  her  mounts,  peacock,  garuda, 
swan  or  lion,  which  are  made  of  silver.  The  palaki  is  first 
kept  in  the  chowk  where  there  is  bhajan-kirtan  and 
pravachan.  Then  at  the  appointed  hour,  as  per  auspicious 
muhurt,  midst  chants  of  ''Parvoti  Pati  Har  Har  Mahadeu'\ 
and  “Ka/i/ca  Jagdambe  Udai^astu'’;  the  deity  begins  her 
journey  round  the  temple.  A  priest  holding  a  silver 
covered  Rajdand  walks  along  the  palaki  while  a  mahajan 
carries  a  water  pot  and  preceding  the  palaki,  sprinkles 
water  on  its  path.  The  procession  has  a  set  route  on 
which  there  are  eleven  stops  called  pedne  and  include 
among  them  the  agrashalas  of  her  mah.aians  of  various 
gotras. 

Kalavants  sing  and  dance  and  priests  recite  mantras 
in  praise  of  the  Goddess.  Powerful  lights  of  various 
colours  are  carried  along  the  procession.  Crackers  are  lit 
to  announce  the  deity’s  arrival  at  every  stop.  !t  is  an 
enchanting  sight;  a  myriad  lights  moving  midst  song  and 
dance,  beating  of  drums  and  music  of  shehnai.  The 
Devi’s  flags  flutter  and  a  richly  embroidered  umbrella  is 
held  over  the  palaki. 

As  the  palaki  returns  to  the  chowk,  devotees  make 
offerings  of  fruits,  clothing  (silk  saris  etc)  and  cash.  Arati 
is  offered  to  the  deity  once  again.  Prasad  narii^al  is 
broken  ceremoniously  and  is  later  auctioned  and 
presented  to  the  highest  bidder  among  the  devotees.  The 
people  prostrate  before  the  image  while  the  priest  brings 
the  silver  platter  with  naived\;a  which  had  been  offered  to 
the  goddess  earlier  and  that  along  with  other  prasad,  is 
distributed  to  the  devotees.  The  kalavants  and 
functionaries  who  had  accompanied  the  palaki  are  given 
gifts  and  the  ceremony  concluded. 
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Shravani  Somwar  and  Mangalwar  i.e.  Mondays 
and  Tuesdays  falling  in  the  month  of  Shrauan  -  which 
may  be  four  or  five  in  number  are  celebrated  with  special 
abhishek  and  nawedi^a  in  the  morning  and  Harikirtan, 
Pravachan  and  musical  recitals  in  the  evening.  The  third 
Monday  of  the  month  is  considered  of  special  significance. 

Navratri,  as  in  all  Devi  temples,  is  a  major  festival  at 
Kalikadevi  and  lasts  ten  days. 

On  the  Purnima  of  Margashirsh,  Kalotsav  another 
major  festival  at  Shri  Kalikadevi  shrine  is  celebrated.  It 
begins  with  morning  abhiskek  and  samaradhana  when 
five  Brahmins  and  two  sumangali  women  participate  in 
the  puja  and  devkari^as.  A  special  feature  of  the  day’s 
celebration  is  the  devotees  visit  to  Bhumikadevi  whose 
shrine  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  main  temple  complex; 
and  offer  her  (Bhumikadevi)  gifts  like  coconut,  a  blouse 
piece,  kum-kum  etc. 

Another  equally  imporfant  festival  is  the  Sklshirotsav 
also  known  as  Shimogotsav  (or  shimogo)  which  lasts  for 
over  two  wrecks  in  this  shrine.  In  fact  it  constitutes  a  series 
of  festivals  one  after  the  other,  beginning  on  the  tenth 
day  of  Phalgun  and  lasting  upto  the  second  of  Chaitra. 
The  deity  is  installed  in  the  chowk  to  witness  these 
entertainment  programmes. 

On  arnavas,  Bhfuari  ceremony  takes  place  when 
women  dressed  in  silks  and  adorned  with  traditional 
ornaments,  including  the  noth  (nose  ring)  and  carrying 
water  pots  on  their  head  go  to  the  temple  tank,  offer 
worship  there,  and  refill  the  pots  with  fresh  water  from  the 
tank  for  the  deity’s  abhishek.  It  is  a  pretty  ceremony 
where  entire  families,  men,  women  and  children  join  the 
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procession  to  the  tank  and  back  to  the  temple  singing 
praises  of  the  deity  all  the  while.  Kalikadevi  has  a 
beautifully  carved  chariot,  the  Vijayrath  made  from  the 
best  wood  available  in  the  area.  The  ratha  has  four 
exquisitely  executed  horses  and  a  canopied  seat  for  the 
deity.  Rathotsav  at  Kalikadevi  is  a  new  addition  to  her 
many  traditional  festivals.  It  is  celebrated  on  the 
concluding  day  of  Shishirotsav,  when  besides  other 
festivities,  coconuts  are  offered  to  the  deity  who  is  seated 
on  her  mayurasona  i.e.  peacock  shaped  silver  seat,  and 
pujo  performed  with  gulal. 

A  rather  curious  tradition  at  Kalikadevi  temple  is  that 
women  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  sanctum  sanctorum. 
Devakrityas  where  both  husband  and  wife  are  required 
to  participate  in  the  ceremonies,  are  performed  in  the 
chowk,  outside  the  garbhagriha.  Only  men,  after 
purification  rites  and  dressed  in  silk  dhoti  allowed  to 
enter  the  garbhagriha. 


SAPTAKOTESHWAR  AT  NAE 

NAROA 


Saptakoteshwar,  enshrined  in  the  narrow  and  deep 
valley  of  Naroa  must  have  been  pretty  inaccessible  when 
the  temple  was  built  in  mid-sixteenth  century.  Even  now, 
after  a  motorable  road  has  been  laid  to  the  temple,  it  is 
an  out-of-the-way  shrine,  camouflaged  by  nature  on  the 
forested  Slopes  of  Bicholim  taluka. 

Saptakoteshwar  is  renowned  as  an  indestructible 
deity  whose  image,  having  laid  dormant  for  long  years, 
emerged  again  and  again  to  the  delight  of  its  devotees. 
Saptakoteshwar  is  identified  with  Khandoba,  the  folk 
deity  of  Karnataka  and  Maharashtra.  He  is  also  known  as 
Martand  Bhairav  and  Saumya  Bhairav  i.e.  benign  Bhairav 
and  worshipped  in  the  shape  of  a  Linga.  When  manifest 
in  human  form,  he  has  four  hands  each  holding  a  rattle 
drum,  trishul  (trident)  a  khadga  (sword)  and  a  cup. 

Saptakoteshwar  is  worshipped  by  all  castes.  Brahmins 
and  non-Brahmins  and  is  also  known  as  Yelakoti 
Mahadeva,  whose  army  of  seven  crore  had  fought  the 
demons  Mani  and  Malla,  and  who  as  commander  of  a 
seven-crore  strong  army  came  to  be  known  as  sapta-koti- 
ishwara.  Another  of  his  name  is  Mailar  which  was  often 
adopted  by  the  Chalukya  and  Hoysala  rulers  of  Karnataka 
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and  Deccan  in  the  middle-ages. 

Kamaladevi,  wife  of  Kadamba  king  Shivchitra  (1155), 
it  is  said,  was  an  ardent  worshipper  of  Saptakoteshwar. 
Later  king  Jayakirita  (1210  AD)  stuck  a  gold  coin  with 
the  inscription  “Shri  Saptakotisha  Lablndhevaro"  in 
honour  of  the  deity. 

The  first  recorded  onslaught  on  the  shrine  of 
Saptakoteshwar  in  Goa  was  by  Babanani  kings  (1356- 
66) .  The  temple  was  destroyed  but  the  linga  was  salvaged 
by  the  worshippers  and  hidden  in  a  field.  Almost  three 
decades  later,  a  minister  of  Vijayanagaram  re-established 
the  deity  in  a  small  shrine. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  next  to  attack  the  temple. 
They  did  not  destroy  it  completely  but  threw  the  linga 
out  and  later  turned  the  sanctum  sanctomm  into  a  chapel. 
Recording  the  incident,  an  Italian  traveller,  Giuliano  de 

Medici,  wrote  “ .  The  Portuguese  .  have 

destroyed  an  ancient  temple  which  was  built  with 
marvelous  art  and  with  ancient  figures  wrought  to  the 

greatest  perfection  in  a  certain  black  stone  . ”  The 

location  of  these  earlier  temples  was  in  Naroa  area  at  a 
small  islet  called  Devari  in  the  estury  of  the  river  Mandovi. 

The  other  side  (right  bank)  of  the  river  Mandovi  was 
still  under  the  Bijapur  Sultans  and  they  had  farmed  off 
part  of  the  territory  along  the  bank  to  a  Hindu  chieftain, 
Narayan  Rao  Surya  Desai.  When  he  heard  of  the 
desecration  of  the  temple,  Surya  Rao  one  night  sent  his 
men  across  the  river  to  retrieve  the  Linga  and  they 
brought  it  to  his  territory.  The  village  where  the  deity  was 
housed,  in  a  make-shift  shelter,  came  to  be  known  as 
Nae  Naroa,  or  the  new  Naroa. 
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A  spot,  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  isolated  and 
hidden  under  thick  growth,  was  chosen  by  Desai  for  the 
new  abode  of  Saptakoteshwar.  The  shrine  was  a  straw 
hut  only.  Later  the  Maratha  king  Shivaji,  when  he  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  shrine,  went  to  pray  to  Saptakoteshwar. 
Seeing  the  poor  condition  of  the  shrine  he  ordered 
construction  of  a  proper  temple.  There  is  a  stone 
inscription  above  the  entrance  of  the  present  temple 
recording  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  by  Raja 
Shivaji. 

The  road  leading  to  the  shrine  is  lonely,  with  trees 
and  thick  foliage  on  either  side.  However,  as  one 
approaches  the  temple,  small  shrines  of  various  gods  and 
goddesses  flank  the  road.  These  shrines  seem  to  have 
come  up  fairly  recently.  The  Saptakoteshwar  temple  itself, 
is  almost  hidden  by  trees.  The  temple  site,  it  is  said,  was 
once  occupied  by  a  Buddhist  religious  school  or  a 
seminary;  just  behind  the  temple  one  can  still  see  traces 
of  typically  Buddhist  arches.  Near  the  entrance  is  a  cave, 
which  the  story  goes,  led  to  a  tunnel  that  opened  to 
distant  Ratnagiri.  But  there  is  no  sign  now  of  such  a 
tunnel. 

A  gravel-strewn  pathway  from  the  road  goes  down 
to  the  temple  courtyard.  The  structure  is  unpretentious  - 
solid  and  solitary;  it  fits  into  the  natural  surroundings 
admirably  and  one  feels  as  if  the  valley  had  been  scooped 
in  the  hills  just  to  house  this  shrine.  There  are  a  few 
simple  buildings  along  the  front  edges  of  the  courtyard 
which  house  the  priest  and  temple  functionaries.  There 
are  no  spacious  agrashalas,  so  typical  of  Goa’s  temples, 
though  a  building  near  the  entrance  and  some  of  the 
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houses  in  the  courtyard,  provide  accommodation  for 
pilgrims  during  festivals. 

In  the  courtyard,  standing  on  a  four-tier  base  is  the 
deepstambha,  again,  simple  yet  solid,  like  the  rest  of  the 
temple  structure.  On  the  right  hand,  if  you  stand  in  the 
courtyard  facing  the  shrine,  is  a  Parijat  tree  under  which 
sits  a  stone  sculpted  Nagoba,  the  serpent  king.  Devotees, 
after  worshipping  at  the  main  shrine,  come  to  the  Parijat 
tree  to  offer  the  Nagoba  milk  and  water. 

Architecturally,  Saptakoteshwar  is  often  compared  to 
village  shrines  of  Maharashtra;  there  is  nothing  grand  or 
colourful.  It  is  the  historical  significance  of  the  temple  as 
also  the  reputation  of  Saptakoteshwar  as  an 
unconquerable  deity,  which  attracts  people  to  this  shrine. 

The  arched  entrance  to  the  shrine  is  flanked  by  two 
windows  opening  out  into  the  courtyard.  On  one  side  of 
the  square  shaped  mukhmandapa,  are  kept  musical 
instruments  like  dhol  and  tasha  which  are  used  daily  at 
appointed  hours  of  early  jagaran,  abhishek  and  arati. 
Next  to  mukhmandopa  is  an  oblong  sabhamandap;  it  is 
a  spacious  hall  with  sloping  roof.  Above  the  entrance  is 
a  stone  slab  on  which  arc  inscribed  in  Devnagiri  words  to 
the  effect  that  the  temple  foundation  was  laid  on  the 
fiftieth  day  of  Kadik,  Sarnvat  1570  (which  falls  on 
November  13,  1668)  by  the  order  of  Raja  Shivaji.  The 
dome  of  the  garbhagriha  is  of  one-piece  rock  carved 
hollow  from  inside  to  enshrine  the  deity  -  like  the  Kailash 
cave  in  the  rock  temples  of  Ellora,  The  linga  in  the 
garbhagriha  is  of  the  shaft  type,  known  as  dhorolinga. 
On  either  sides  of  the  garbhagriha  are  images  of  Gopinath 
and  Vithoba  who  are  the  pallaui  deuas  of  the  main  deity. 
These,  interestingly,  are  Vaishnavite  deities  but  as  in  most 
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Goa  temples,  the  line  between  Shaivite  and  Vaishnavite 
worship  and  deities  is  hardly  discernible  and  presence  of 
Vaishnavite  deities  in  Shaivite  temples  is  fairly  common. 

According  to  the  priest,  earlier  there  was  a 
Panchdhotu  image  of  Shiva  with  a  silver  Nagoba  with  a 
spreaded  hood  above  it.  This  image  like  an  exhibition 
murti  used  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  Shivalinga.  But 
the  image  as  also  the  silver  Nagoba  were  stolen.  The 
linga  too,  is  made  of  Panchdhatu  which  is  most  unusual 
as  lingas  are  generally  carved  out  of  stone.  The 
Saptakoteshwar  linga  rests  on  a  spacious  base  over 
which  hangs  a  large  abhishek-patra;  on  either  side  of  the 
linga  are  heavy  brass  di\;as.  It  is  a  simple  garbhaghha  yet 
impressive  in  its  solid  stone  structure. 

In  the  antrala\;a,  against  the  outer  walls  of  the 
garbhagriha,  lie  a  number  of  stone  images.  Among  them, 
is  a  large  Ganesha  whose  features  have  been  rubbed 
smooth  with  years  of  worship.  All  these  are  family  deities 
left  by  householders  who  either  have  migrated  to  cities, 
or  for  some  reason  are  unable  to  carry  on  the  prescribed 
daily  worship  in  their  homes.  Hence  they  have  left  these 
deities  in  the  care  of  the  tem.ple.  Generally  in  such  a 
situation,  the  family  deposits  a  sum  of  money,  interest 
from  which  is  used  for  the  expenses  needed  for  offering 
puja  to  the  deity. 

The  daily  dharma  krifya  and  rituals  at  the  shrine 
begin  with  day-break.  The  main  arati  and  archana  with 
recitation  of  mantras  and  music  takes  place  at  noon 
preceded  by  bhog  naived\;a  which  consists  of  plain  dal 
without  any  spices  and  rice  topped  with  ghee.  At  night 
the  deity  is  offered  a  choice  of  fruits  but  no  cereals  for 
naived\;a. 
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Shivarath  is  the  main  festival  of  Shiva,  when  there 
are  bhajans  the  whole  night  -  puja  -  kathauachan  i.e. 
reading  from  Puranic  texts.  On  this  day,  the  deity  is 
offered  fruits  from  the  forest  -  Bel  Patro;  aak  flowers,  raw 
supari  etc.  Mongol  oroti  is  performed  at  night  with 
numerous  deepoms  and  the  lamp  tower  is  lit  in  the 
courtyard.  Hundreds  of  pilgrims  visit  the  shrine  and  stay 
overnight  for  Shiuoroth  worship. 

The  bright  fortnight  of  Kortik,  from  the  new  moon  to 
Purnimo  (full  moon  night)  is  another  auspicious  period 
marked  by  religious  festivities  at  Saptakoteshwar  - 
Horijogoron  ^  whole  night  religious  discourses  and 
bhojons  mark  this  period  of  fourteen  days.  There  is 
elaborate  obhishek  every  morning  which  lasts  still  noon; 
oroti  is  taken  round  the  complex  and  prosod  made  from 
dried  coconut  chips  and  beaten  rice  is  distributed  to  al! 
present. 

Shivaji  Maharaj,  when  he  ordered  construction  of 
the  temple,  had  awarded  an  annual  grant  of  seven 
hundred  gold  mohurs  to  meet  the  shrine  expenses.  He 
had  also  bequeathed  a  large  estate  for  the  Devosthon 
which  now,  as  required  under  State  law,  has  a  board  of 
trustees  for  its  administration.  However,  the  Desai  family, 
whose  ancestor  Narayan  Rao  Surya  Rao  had  brought  the 
deity  from  the  destroyed  temple  in  Devali  to  its  present 
place,  exercise  a  dominant  influence  and  are  highly 
respected  in  the  area.  The  somodhi  of  the  savior  who  is 
called  the  Moolpurush  of  the  shrine,  was  built  on  a  hill 
across  the  temple.  Every  year  on  the  Doshmi  preceding 
Kortik  Purnimo,  an  utsovmurti  of  Saptakoteshwar  is  taken 
in  procession  in  the  poloki  to  visit  the  Moolpurush. 
There,  pujo  is  offered  to  the  deity  as  also  at  the  somodhi 
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by  the  head  of  the  Desai  family.  The  Noivedya  offered  to 
the  deity  as  also  to  the  Moolpurusha  is  sugar. 

The  Pancha\;atan  of  Saptakoteshwar  includes 
Lakshmi  Narayan,  Bhagwati,  Kal  Bhairav  and  the 
Moolpursha.  As  Kal  Bhairav  is  one  of  the  senior  ''ganas'' 
of  Shiva  his  shrine  is  an  essential  appendage  to  Shiva 
temples.  His  abhishek  is  in  oil  and  he  is  offered  naivedi^a 
sans  dal  -  i.e.  only  rice  topped  with  ghee.  Bhagwati  who 
is  a  member  of  Saptakoteshwar  Pancha^atan  is  offered 
arati  with  deepam  and  flowers  but  no  naivedya.  Women 
devotees  have  adopted  her  as  their  Ishtadeui  and  worship 
her  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

Naroa  and  the  areas  round  it,  is  truly  the  land  of  the 
Shiva;  houses  are  named  Shiva-kuteer,  Shiva-krupa, 
Shiva-sadan  etc;  men  are  named  Shivadas,  Girish, 
Bhavani  Shankar,  Shivansh,  Shivanand  and  so  on;  and 
women  are  named  Shivani,  Shivangi,  Uma,  Gauri  and 
Mangala;  Shiva’s  presence  is  felt  everywhere. 


XI 

MALLIKARJUN  OF  KANAKONA 


Yet  another  Shiva  shrine  of  note  is  the  Mallikaijun  of 
Kanakona  in  the  southern  tip  of  Goa  near  the  Karnataka 
border.  This  is  Goa’s  tribal  belt.  This  shrine  is  important 
for  more  than  one  reason. 

It  is  a  non~Brahmin  Shiva  temple  where  the 
worshippers  are  tribal  communities  mainly  Kunbis  and 
even  some  non-Hindus;  yet  it  is  dominated  by  Brahmin 
influence.  Till  the  turn  of  the  century  Mallikarjun’s  priests 
were  non-Brahmin  Gaudas.  Later,  perhaps  to  invest  the 
shrine  with  greater  religious  prestige,  the  Kunbis  invited 
Brahmins  to  take  charge  of  priestly  duties  at  the  temple. 
But  the  Kunbi  Gaudas  did  not  completely  abdicate  their 
rights  of  priesthood.  The  Brahmin  pujaris  are  incharge  of 
the  temple  for  eight  to  nine  months  and  the  Gaudas  for 
the  remaining  period.  They  take  over  from  Brahmins 
from  Magh  till  Shimoga  which  also  happens  to  be  the 
main  festival  at  the  shrine.  Interestingly,  though  the  non- 
Brahmin  priests  are  neither  proficient  in  Sanskrit  texts  nor 
formally  trained  in  Puja  padhitis,  they  are  strict 
disciplinarians  in  observing  the  code  of  conduct  of  a 
priest.  While  in  charge  of  the  shrine,  they  have  been 
meticulously  observing  disciplines  and  rituals  with  the 
paraphernalia  of  traditional  worship,  special  utensils,  artis, 
the  tortoise-shaped  wooden  seat  on  which  the  priest  sits 
for  worship  etc. 
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The  present  Mallikatjun  temple  is  believed  to  be  as 
old  as  the  Mangesh  temple  at  Ponda,  built  in  mid-16th 
century.  The  shrine  does  not  have  large  habitation  in  its 
vicinity.  There  are  only  tribal  villages  around.  The  place 
has  quiet,  rural  surroundings. 

The  temple  has  a  spacious  compound;  brightly 
painted  agrashalas  near  the  main  temple  are  impressive 
in  their  excellent  upkeep.  A  small  structure  in  the  middle 
of  the  compound  houses  one  of  the  parivar  devatas  of 
Mallikarjun.  The  compound  is  dotted  with  red-green  and 
ochre  painted  little  Devalis  of  varying  sizes  -  some  barely 
two  feet  high  while  others  as  big  as  a  roadside  shrine. 
These  Devalis,  some  sixty  in  number,  have  been  built  in 
memory  of  Purvajanas  or  ancestors,  of  local  Kunbi  families. 
Every  day  some  group  or  the  other  of  Kunbis  come  to 
make  offerings  and  pay  obeisance  at  these  symbolic 
shrines. 

The  Mallikatjun  temple  plan  follows  prescribed  layout 
of  a  traditional  Brahmin  shrine  with  mukhmandap, 
sabhamandap,  antralaga  and  garbhagriha  in  that  order. 
Like  most  other  shrines  in  Goa,  Mallikatjun  is  spotlessly 
clean  and  right  at  the  entrance  hangs  a  signboard  on 
which  are  inscribed  in  Marathi  words  to  the  effects 
“cleanliness  is  godliness”.  In  the  mukhmandap  are  kept 
musical  instruments  nagara,  tasha,  turhi  and  cymbals.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  sabhamandapa,  on  the  right  hand 
side,  is  a  small  shrine-like  enclosure  with  a  series  of 
murtis  astride  various  uahanas  -  a  horse  or  an  elephant. 
These  are  known  as  Bhagilpal  -  the  guards  of  the  main 
deity. 

The  sabhamandapa  is  fairly  large  with  exquisitely 
carved  wooden  pillars.  Just  below  the  ceiling  lining  along 
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the  hall  pillars  -  is  a  galleiv  of  wooden  murtis,  images  of 
deities  of  Dashavtaras  from  the  Bhagwat.  The  hall  has 
traditional  brass  deepams  along  with  single-light  coloured 
glass  lamps. 

The  antralaga  door  is  flanked  by  images  of  dwarpalas 
(guards).  Brass  bells  hang  from  above  the  entrance;  there 
are  two  massive  digas  hanging  from  the  ceiling  by  brass 
chains.  Pictures  of  gods  and  goddesses,  not  always  of 
artistic  refinement,  are  all  over  the  place.  The  main  shrine 
has  silver  covered  doors  but  Mallikarjun  temples  does 
not  have  the  look  of  luxury  and  affluence  as  the  Saraswat 
temples  of  Ponda  valley. 

The  main  deity  is  in  the  form  of  Shiualinga  with  a 
silver  kavoch  and  utsavmurtis  made  of  Panchdhatu.  The 
Kunbi  Gauda  priests  discharge  their  priestly  duties  with 
devotion  and  pride.  Every  morning  the  priest  cooks 
about  three  kilograms  of  rice  and  some  dal  for  Naivedga. 
After  offerings  to  the  deity,  the  priest  is  entitled  to  as 
much  of  the  cooked  food  as  he  and  his  family  might 
require.  The  rest  is  distributed  to  the  temple’s  functionaries. 
At  night  only  about  half  a  kilogram  of  rice  and  some  dal 
is  prepared  and  it  is  offered  to  the  deity  along  with  some 
fruits.  The  functionaries  do  not  get  any  naivedga  prasad 
at  night.  On  festivals,  the  naivedya  consists  of  /cheer  and 
vadam,  the  later  is  a  sort  of  pari.  The  food  on  these 
occasions  is  cooked  in  a  fairly  large  quantity  and  after 
offering  it  to  the  deity  is  distributed  among  the  temple 
staff  and  devotees. 

A  number  of  Christians  sometimes  even  Muslims 
visit  the  shrine.  They  come  right  upto  the  antralaya 
where  the  priest  accepts  their  offerings  and  do  pujas  on 
their  behalf. 
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Shimoga,  falling  in  March  and  symbolic  of  spring 
and  Shivratri  are  the  two  major  festivals  celebrated  at  this 
shrine.  Every  third  year  Shimoga  is  celebrated  with  some 
specific  rituals  which  have  a  tribal  touch.  One  such  ritual 
is  sheeshrandhijQ  which  roughly  can  be  translated  as 
“cooking  on  the  head”.  A  vessel  is  fixed  on  three  stones 
and  fire  lit  under  it.  The  kheer  (rice  pudding)  thus 
cooked  is  offered  to  the  deity. 

In  Paush  is  the  yatra  of  Taranga  which  are  like 
decorative  staffs.  Devotees,  as  Tarang-bearers,  go  on  a 
journey  from  Mallikarjun  to  a  small  Devali  (temple)  on 
Karwar  border.  This  is  somewhat  like  Kawarias  in  the 
north.  Six  members  of  the  Gauda  community,  holding 
these  Taranga  aloft,  make  this  annual  pilgrimage,  offer 
puja  at  the  Devali  and  return  to  Mallikaijun  on  Shivratri 
day.  Thus  the  Tarang  ~  bearers  are  on  the  road  for 
months.  All  along  the  route  people  wait  in  groups  to 
welcome  the  Tarangs,  make  offerings  and  seek  blessings. 
The  return  of  TaYangs  to  the  temple  is  an  occasion  of 
great  rejoicing.  Large  crowds  gather  to  receive  them.  The 
Tarangs  are  taken  to  the  nearby  village  homes  and 
people  feel  honoured  and  blessed  by  the  visit.  The 
Panchami  after  Shivratri  is  Divja,  a  festival  for  women. 
Attired  in  nine-yard  traditional  saris,  they  go  in  a 
procession  carrying  offerings  to  the  deity.  The  next  day, 
on  Shashtiy  Shimogotsav  is  celebrated  with  colour  and 
gulal  -  like  holi  in  the  north. 

The  Pariwar-devatas  who  make  Mallikarjun 
Panchai^atan  are  predominantly  male.  Here  the 
Pancha\;atan  includes  Kashipurush  who  is  like  a 
grampurush  or  moolpurush,  Bhumipurush  in  place  of 
Bhudevi  or  Santeri;  there  is  Parshuram  and  Nirekar  who 
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are  the  guardians  in  place  of  Bhairav;  the  only  female 
deity  is  Shri  Parvati  but  she  too  is  known  as  Purvadevata 
and  not  Devil 


XII 

VETAL  AT  AMONA 


One  of  the  deities  widely  worshipped  in  Goa  specially 
by  the  non-Brahmin  and  tribal  groups  is  Vetal  -  the 
playful  God  of  Devalis.  He  is  one  of  the  Ganas  of  Shiva; 
some  believe  he  is  an  ansh  of  Shiva  himself  in  the 
Bhairav  form.  In  his  fierce  rupa  he  is  also  known  as 
Batuk  Bhairav.  Worship  of  Vetal  seems  to  have  been 
fairly  widespread  in  the  medieval  period  as  a  number  of 
his  stone  images  have  been  found  abandoned  in  jungles 
near  Bondla  and  some  parts  of  Bicholim  taluka.  Some  of 
these  images  show  Egyptian  influence  in  the  appearance 
and  adornment  of  the  deity  -  like  pointed  goaty  beard 
and  a  headgear  where  flaps  come  down  the  temples  over 
the  ears.  Vetal  in  Bhairav  form  is  sometimes  a  member  of 
the  Panchishti  in  major  temples  and  Kshetrapal  of  villages. 
But  there  are  also  temples  where  he  is  the  presiding 
deity. 

Vetal  is  the  deity  of  Devalis,  a  sub-caste  of  the 
Devdasi  community.  Devalis  serve  in  Brahmin  temples  in 
various  capacities;  they  carry  the  torch  (mashal)  with  Rath 
Yatra  and  other  processions  and  play  the  chouguda. 

Though  Vetal  is  believed  to  be  the  village  protector 
and  revered  as  Purvasa,  a  Purva  -  Purush,  (honoured 
ancestor)  he  is  also  a  naughty  god  -  playful,  youthful  and 
mischievous.  He  is  believed  to  harass  people.  To  pacify 
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him  and  remind  him  of  his  duties  as  a  village  elder  and 
not  just  a  naughty  male,  he  is  called  Ajoba,  the  grandfather. 
But  even  so,  he  does  not  always  behave  like  a  responsible 
elder! 

These  human  characteristics  of  Vetal  evoke  an 
equally  human  response  from  his  worshippers!  In  Savai 
Vere  where  women  of  the  area  repeatedly  complained  of 
harassment  by  the  spirit  of  Vetal,  the  villagers  decided  to 
teach  the  god  a  lesson.  They  buried  his  image  upside 
down,  with  only  part  of  his  feet  visible  above  the  ground. 
But  such  is  the  awe  and  fear  of  Vetal  that  even  in  that 
indignity  he  still  had  to  be  propitiated.  Flowers,  incence 
and  other  offerings  were  made  and  arati  performed  at  the 
burial  spot,  where  over  the  years  even  the  feet  got 
covered  by  layers  of  earth.  The  rituals  and  puja,  on  that 
spot,  however  still  continue. 

The  ever  youthful  god,  known  for  his  virility,  is  at 
times  also  depicted  in  his  ugra-rupa,  or  the  terrifying 
mood.  His  tongue  hangs  out  when  he  is  in  the  ugra  rupa; 
otherwise  he  is  calm,  even  benign  -  His  vahan  (vehicle) 
is  a  scorpion  though  that  too  is  not  depicted  in  most  of 
the  images  where  Vetal  is  shown  standing  erect. 

A  major  Vetal  temple  in  worship  is  at  Amona,  a 
village  near  the  banks  of  Mandovi  in  Bicholim  taluka. 
The  priest  here  is  a  Goankar  (a  village  resident),  a 
Sawant.  The  temple’s  mahajans  are  both  Brahmins  and 
non-Brahmins. 

The  Amona  Vetal  temple  is  a  small  shrine  when 
compared  to  Brahmin  devasthanas,  and  is  without  an 
estate  or  other  paraphernalia  of  large  agrashalas.  It  has  a 
fairly  large  compound  though  and  the  most  remarkable 
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feature  of  the  shrine  is  exquisite  wood  carvings  in  the 
sabhogriha,  antaralaj^a  and  the  entrance  to  the 
garbhagriha.  The  garbhagnha,  with  tiled  walls,  seems  to 
have  been  recently  renovated.  The  tall,  imposing  image 
of  Vetal  with  Shri  Puruas  Metal  Prasanna  written  at  the 
background,  is  claimed  to  be  made  of  Panchdhatu. 

Activities  begin  at  dawn  with  nirmalai^a  uisarjan. 
Abhishek  is  offered  with  water  drawn  freshly  from  the 
temple  well.  The  deity’s  crown  is  removed  and  after  ritual 
bathing,  its  pitambar,  which  is  its  main  garment,  is 
changed.  Rudra  or  Maharudra  is  performed  according  to 
requests  received  from  devotees  and  importance  of  the 
day  as  per  the  lunar  calendar.  The  naivedi/a  offered  to 
Vetal  is  rice  and  fruits  of  the  season.  All  types  of  flowers, 
shevanti,  hybiscus,  avoU  and  ananta  are  used  for  puja. 

The  annual  Vetal  \jatra  falls  on  Kartik  Tri\;odashi. 
The  rituals  take  place  in  the  temple  compound  before  a 
symbolic  image  of  the  deity. 

Dussehra  is  the  most  important  festival  at  the  temple 
with  three  to  four-day  celebrations.  The  day  before 
Dussehra  is  the  deepa-pujo  where  the  main  participants 
are  women.  Dressed  in  colourful,  traditional  nine-yard 
saris,  adorned  in  jewellery^,  specially  the  palsey-shaped 
pearl  noth,  and  flower  vents  they  come  in  groups  holding 
lighted  earthen  diyalis  on  their  heads.  These  diyalis  are 
specially  designed  with  five  small  wick  diyas  arranged  in 
a  circle  and  a  peacock  in  the  cenhe.  The  women  make 
a  pretty  sight,  amving  in  processions,  singing  songs  in  the 
deity’s  praise  and  going  round  the  shrine  with  lighted 
lamps. 

Dussehra  itself  is  marked  Vv;ith  Maharudra  abhishek 
and  participation  of  the  community  in  Kaul  and  sacrifice. 
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On  this  day,  a  Gaun,  member  of  a  non-Brahmin 
community  is-  believed  to  get  possessed  by  a  Bhoirav 
spirit.  He  then  makes  predictions  for  the  following  year. 

Different  communities  are  assigned  specific  roles  in 
the  temple  rituals.  While  the  toddy-tappers  wield  the 
sword,  members  of  Phadte  community,  who  also  are 
non-Brahmins,  but  of  a  higher  caste  like  Vaishyas  and 
Marathas,  get  the  honour  of  holding  the  Tarangs  or  the 
deity’s  staff  at  processions  and  ceremonies. 

Tarangs  are  decorative,  conical  shaped  masts,  carried 
as  symbols  of  the  deity  on  specified  Amavas  days.  Phadtes, 
holding  the  Tarangs,  visit  village  homes  where 
householders  offer  kum-kum  and  aksh\;at  to  the  Tarangs. 
In  return  the  Phadte  touches  the  Tarang  to  the  head  of 
the  householder  as  a  gesture  of  blessings. 

The  shrine  is  also  the  place  for  community  and 
family  ceremonies  in  the  tradition  of  Brahmin  temples. 
Though  Vetal  is  a  non-vedic  and  essentially  a  non- 
Brahmin  deity,  his  temple  has  images  of  Saraswati  and 
Ganesh  on  either  side  of  the  deity.  This  is  an  indication 
of  the  reverence  for  finer  arts  and  learning  among  all 
communities  -  tribals,  non-brahmins  included,  in  Goa. 


XIII 
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Classical  music  has  been  the  preserve  of  temples  in 
Goa.  Devadasis  who  were  called  Kalauonts,  Kirtankars, 
Bhavins  and  priests  have,  in  the  past,  acted  as  custodians 
of  musical  traditions  in  the  beautiful  Kridasthal,  the 
pleasure  grounds,  of  gods  and  goddesses.  The  Devadasis 
received  intensive  formal  training  in  dance  and  music 
from  the  older  Kalavants  as  also  fi'om  professional  singers; 
the  accompanying  instrumentalists  generally  were 
professionals  who  maintained  exacting  standards  of  their 
calling.  The  vejantaries  who  played  chauguda,  shehnai, 
tasha,  dhol  and  tuhri  were  hereditary  functionaries  of  the 
temples.  But  besides  these  people,  whose  main  vocation 
was  music,  other  temple  functionaries  as  also  the  devotees 
developed  appreciation  for  the  art  through  constant 
exposure  to  music  of  a  high  calibre. 

Today,  however,  the  conditions  have  changed. 
Devadasis  as  a  class  has  almost  completely  disappeared 
from  the  scene.  Some  Bhavins  were  still  there  but  their 
role  in  temple  rituals,  decorations  etc  was  peripheral  as 
most  of  the  jobs  earlier  handled  by  them  have  now  been 
taken  over  by  priests  and  abhishekis. 

Vejantaries,  who  play  music  at  dawn  to  awaken  the 
deities  and  again  for  each  puja  during  the  day  are 
retained  on  a  permanent  job  basis  in  some  of  the  major 
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temples  like  Mangesh  and  Shantadurga.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  even  in  the  rich  temple  of  Kalikadevi,  temple 
functionaries  who  could  play  shehnai  etc  come  every 
morning  for  symbolic  music  rendition  at  dawn  and  at 
arati  time.  Professional  uejontahes  come  to  play  the 
instruments  only  during  religious  festivals,  yatras  etc. 

Many  among  the  temple  artists  and  their  progeny  - 
Kesharbai,  Mogubai  Hurdikar,  the  Mangeshkar  family, 
Amonkars,  Jyotsana  Bhole  have  won  nation-wide  fame 
and  enriched  the  urban  cultural  scene.  But  the  temples 
are  no  longer  the  repositories  of  art.  The  halls  and 
pavilions  of  shrines  still  resound  with  kirtans,  bhajans 
and  theatrical  performances  during  festivals  but  these  are 
generally  put  up  by  local  amateur  groups  or  on  special 
occasions  by  professional  groups  called  from  cities.  The 
masters  come  but  rarely. 

And  yet  not  too  long  ago,  Bhavins  and  Devadasis 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  religious  and  cultural  activities 
of  the  shrines  and  the  devotees.  Music  to  a  Devadasi  was 
sodhna  and  she  spent  her  life,  dedicating  her  mind,  body 
and  soul  to  worship  through  music.  There  was  no  place 
for  maniage  or  domestic  ties  in  her  life.  These  women 
not  only  served  the  Deva  themselves  but  prepared  others 
through  rigid  training  and  discipline,  to  keep  the  tradition 
alive. 

According  to  Shri  Malbarao  Sardesai*  considered 
the  greatest  authority  on  musical  traditions  of  Goa  temples, 
the  music  in  these  shrines  prospered  and  survived  only 
through  the  temple-artists  singing  for  the  deities  and  the 
purity  of  their  sadhna  brought  these  Kalavants  immense 


*Shri  Desai  passed  away  a  few  years  ago. 
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inner  peace.  Theirs  was  truly  Bhaktii^oga;  often,  in  later 
years  they  became  Vairagins,  ascetics,  giving  away  all 
their  worldly  possessions  to  the  shrine  and  living  in 
austerity.  They  cared  for  neither  wealth  nor  creative 
comforts;  communion  with  god  was  through  music  and 
ultimate  bliss  was  merging  of  the  worshipper  with  the 
worshipped. 

As  their  status  in  the  temple  hierarchy  declined 
many  of  the  younger  Deuadasis,  daughters  of  Kalavants, 
turned  professional  singers.  Many  a  time  Mahajans  of 
temples,  occupying  high  positions  in  princely  States  outside 
Goa,  encouraged  these  younger  Kalavants  to  persue 
their  art  outside  the  temples.  The  Kalavants  proved 
excellent  shishyas.  They  developed  their  own  gayafci  and 
followed  a  particular  ghorano  and  having  gained 
proficiency  accepted  invitations  to  sing  at  mehfils 
(concerts).  Fame  and  wealth  came  to  them  in  plenty  yet 
many  of  them  returned  to  the  shrines  in  their  latter  years 
to  sing  at  the  feet  of  their  chosen  deities. 

The  Bhavms,  who  take  care  of  the  inner  shrine, 
preparing  pujas,  wearing  garlands,  stitching  and 
embellishing  garments  for  deities,  putting  oil  and  wicks  in 
the  arati  tamps,  are  artists  in  their  own  right.  The  visual 
impact  of  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  the  decorations  at 
festival  times  and  floral  arrangements  are  largely  the 
handiwork  of  Bhavins;  they  stand  behind  the  deity  with 
a  fly-whisk;  during  palki  processions  while  the  priest 
recites  mantras,  the  Bhavins  and  Kalavantis,  sing  bhulvos 
in  support.  Bhulvas  are  devotional  songs  set  to  music, 
sung  in  low  key  sans  antra,  and  with  a  particular  iaya. 

Many  a  scholar  have  termed  Goa  temples’  music  as 
adi  sangeet  and  feel  that  Gomantak  was  the  meeting 
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place  of  Hindustani  and  Carnatic  music.  It  is  stated  that 
rulers  of  Karnataka  who  protected  and  nurtured  temple 
arts  and  traditions  in  Goa,  introduced  the  music  of  the 
southern  region  in  Gomantak  shrines.  Many  of  the  Goans 
who  prospered  and  attained  high  status  in  the  court  of 
Peshwas  and  princely  States  of  northern  India,  encouraged 
Kalavants  to  gain  proficiency  in  Hindustani  music.  Thus 
Goa  became  the  meeting  place  of  the  two  traditions. 

Devadasis  or  the  temple  artists  have  played  a  unique 
role  in  preservation  of  artistic  heritage,  music,  dance  and 
spiritual  beliefs.  Shri  Malbarao  Sardesai  talked  with 
admiration  of  the  reverence  and  love  of  Devadasis  for 
their  temples  and  deities.  When  temples  were  attacked 
and  destroyed  the  Mahajans  often  lied  to  safety.  But 
Devadasis  stuck  to  the  shrines,  hid  and  carried  the  deities 
to  safety  at  great  personal  risk. 

The  Devadasis'  contribution  to  fine  arts  has  been 
v^eli  recognised.  In  Senapati  Tapasen’s  “Mudrarakshasa”, 
Pernni  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  dance  forms. 
Malbarao  Sardesai  held  that  Pernni  was  a  Devadasi 
community  and  the  dance  form  mentioned  was  evolved 
by  them.  In  later  periods,  Devadasis  attained  proficiency 
in  various  dance  styles  Kathak,  Kathakaii  and 
F^haratnalyam  and  combined  these  forms  to  present 
performances  at  temple  festivals.  One  such  dances  was 
Phul  -Bhanwara  which  was  marked  both  for  its  mudras 
and  intricate  footwork;  it  had  an  unusual  tal  to  suit  its 
theme.  This  artistic  creation  was  rendered  by  Kalavants  at 
festivals  like  Vasant  utsov  and  Shigmotsav.  It  has  gone 
into  oblivion  with  the  decline  of  the  Devadasi  tradition. 

Tej  Nrifya  was  another  dance  performed  in  temples 
which  has  gone  defunct.  Here  dancers  placed  lighted 
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lamps  on  their  heads  and  moved  to  the  slow  beat  of 
cymbals,  and  tasha,  to  the  languid  music  of  shehnai  and 
bells;  with  hands  folded  the  dancers  formed  human 
pyramids  and  offered  arati  with  synchronised  body 
movements.  It  was  a  Bhakti  Nritya  which  Kalavants  took 
years  to  perfect  and  performed  in  temples. 

Saints  and  devotees  too  have  contributed  to  temple 
music.  In  mid-sixteenth  century  Krishnadas  Sharma  wrote 
couplets  in  praise  of  deities.  He  also  vividly  described 
dance  and  music  performances  in  temples,  the  dress  and 
ornaments  worn  by  the  performers,  and  the  decor  in 
shrines  and  sabhagrihas  where  programmes  were 
presented.  Sharma  was  deified  and  the  Brahmin  Paduka 
in  Shantadurga  temple  is  believed  to  be  the  shrine 
dedicated  to  him. 

As. mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter,  performances  in 
Goa’s  temples  are  neither  based  on  religious  themes 
alone  nor  are  they  purely  for  entertainment.  However,  as 
the  performances  take  place  in  the  presence  of  deities, 
the  artistes  consider  these  as  their  offerings  to  the  Devos. 
They  observe  strict  discipline  of  behaviour  and  decorum. 
Before  coming  on  the  stage,  the  performers  first  go  to  the 
garbhagriha  to  bow  before  the  deity,  take  pradakshina, 
and  seek  blessings  and  permission  to  present  the  show. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  there  is  a  joyous 
song,  expressing  gratitude  to  the  Deva  for  bestowing  the 
gift  of  talent  to  his  devotees,  for  the  successful  performance 
and  opportunity  granted  for  presenting  the  performance. 

Folk  culture  has  made  its  own  contribution  to 
performing  arts  in  Goa’s  temples.  Dance  steps  have  been 
inspired  by  the  rhythm  of  daily  life.  For  instance,  some  of 
the  dances  have  the  languid  pace  and  rhythmical  and 
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fluid  movement  of  the  gait  of  Kunbi  women  as  they  walk 
up  and  down  the  hilly  terrain  for  their  daily  chores. 

Some  of  the  folk  dances  and  dramas  are  now 
accepted  as  an  integral  part  of  temple  performances. 
Among  these  are  Dashavatari,  Ka/a,  Jagar  and 
Veerbhadra. 

Dashavatari,  enacting  mythological  and  religious 
themes  from  Bhaguat  and  epics,  resembles  in  form  the 
Yakshagan  of  Karnataka.  The  main  musical  instruments 
used  are  drums  and  cymbals,  their  sound  creating  the 
right  mood  and  providing  the  beat  for  the  dance  steps. 
Dancers  use  masks  and  decorative  headgear  as  may  be 
required  for  enacting  different  characters.  Kala  is  yet 
another  popular  form  of  story  telling  through  dance, 
music  and  pantomime.  Here  the  main  character  is  called 
Sankasur  who  conveys  the  central  theme  of  the  story  and 
body  movements.  The  themes  are  derived  from  Puranas 
as  also  popular  legends.  One  of  the  favourite  performances 
is  Goulankala,  narrating  Shri  Krishna’s  pranks  on  Gopis 
and  his  sublime  love  for  Radha. 

Jagar,  a  folk  drama  which  draws  heavily  both  from 
Dashavatari  and  Kala,  is  believed  by  some  as  a  precursor 
of  modern  Marathi  theatre.  There  are  two  forms  of  Jagar; 
one  of  these  is  the  exclusive  forte  of  the  Pernni  community 
and  has  religious  themes.  It  is  performed  during  temple 
festivals.  Though  essentially  a  folk  performance,  the 
themes  of  Pernni  Jagar  go  beyond  mythology  traversing 
the  realms  of  philosophy. 

The  other  form,  Christian-Gowda-Jagar,  has  themes 
which  are  earthy  and  refer  to  contemporary  social  life  in 
villages;  it  is  marked  by  a  rustic  humour  and  wit. 
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Veerbhadra  is  an  important  figure  in  Hindu 
mythology,  as  he  is  believed  to  be  a  son  of  Shiva  born 
from  his  jata,  the  matted  hair,  following  the  immolation  of 
Parvati  at  the  Yajna  performed  by  her  father  King  Daksha. 
Veerbhadra  thus  personifies  the  sacred  flame.  These 
performances  are  popular  in  Quepen  taluka  and  are 
presented  on  the  fifth  day  of  Dhalo-mando  and  during 
temple  yatras. 

However,  perhaps  the  most  popular  and  often 
repeated  musical  presentations  in  temples  are  the  Kirtans. 
Though  the  themes  generally  are  inspired  by  episodes 
from  Puranas  and  epics,  Kirtan  has  also  been  the  medium 
for  social  and  national  awakening  among  the  people.  By 
highlighting  common  cultural  heritage  of  the  people, 
kirtans  have  also  proved  an  effective  medium  for  social 
integration  of  communities. 

The  Kirtankars  and  narrators  called  Haridas,  are 
story  tellers  of  great  skill.  The  narration  is  both  in  verse 
and  prose,  in  song  and  with  dramatised  gestures.  Though 
these  people  hardly  ever  have  any  formal  training,  either 
in  music  or  drama,  their  skill  in  narration  and  improvisation 
is  superb  and  they  can  keep  audience  spell-bound  for 
hours  together.  The  Kirtans  are  organized  specially  during 
Navratri,  Shimogo,  Janmashtami,  Ganesh  Chaturthi  and 
{;atras  of  individual  shrines. 

To  the  people  of  Goa,  temple  activities  are  part  of 
their  existence.  They  go  to  their  Kuladevas  to  worship,  for 
guidance  and  blessings  and  to  seek  forgiveness  for  any 
deviation  from  prescribed  norms;  children,  while  still  in 
the  lap  of  mother,  learn  to  revere  the  deities  and  put  faith 
in  traditions  that  nurture  society.  The  two  major  deities  in 
Goa  are  Devi  and  Shankar.  Goan  temples  are 
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synonymous  with  the  grandeur,  charm  and  peace  of  the 
land  which  has  been  followed  by  centuries  of  spiritual 
practices.  One  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other. 


Temples  of  Goa  are  not  just  ideal  for  spiritual  practices  but  also 
repository  of  the  artistic  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  Goan  people. 
Though  these  shrines  have  been  built  strictly  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  Vastu  Shastra,  their  exteriors  often  show 
western  architectural  influences  in  structural  embellishments. 

Kamla  Mankekar  has  widely  travelled  across  India  and  is  a  keen 
observer  of  architectural  beauty.  Her  extensive  travelling  has 
exposed  her  to  a  wide  variety  of  Hindu  temples  and  shrines. 
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